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Introduction 

From  the  earliest  days  of  nomadic  life  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  the 
Semites  develoned  an  ever  growing  idea  of  Deity.    The  discipline  under  the 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt  had  but  united  them  the  closer  as  a  people  and  their  mar- 
velous deliverance  from  bondage  created  in  them  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
their  Deliverer  whom  Moses,  their  leader,  called  Jehovah,  and  which  found 
expression  in  a  pure  devotion  and  loyalty. 

In  Can&an  this  devotion  and  loyalty  becam.e  m.ore  or  less  adulte- 
rated for  while  the  people  did  not  forget  their  miraculous  exodus  and  did 
not  cease  to  be  grateful,  their  worship  digressed  into  the  ceremonials  of 
sacrifice  and  offerings  practiced  by  the  Canaanites  in  their  Baal  worship 
till  the  only  discernible  difference  was  that  the  Hebrews  substituted  the 
name  Yahweh  for  that  of  the  Baal. 

Up  to  the  eighth  century,  Israel  had  had  a  constant  struggle  to 
keep  her  piece  among  the  nationr.        Her  priests  and  prophets  had  had  a 
struggle  to  preserve  a  true  and  pure  belief  and  worship  of  Yahweh  among  the  i 
Baals  of  the  conquered  land.    But  with  Jeroboam  TI  and  Uzziah  there  dawned 
e.  new  era  of  political  peace  v/hich  gave  opportunity  for  a  prosperity  such 
as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Solom.on.    Temptations  and  evils  of 
luxury,  wealth,  and  leisure  created  an  intolerable  social  and  economic  sit- 
uation, and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  and  greedy  to  the  former  pure 
religious  faith  and  v/orship.    Their  early  belief  that  if  Israel  did  that 
which  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  she  would  prosper  seemed  now  to  find 
its  proof  in  actual  experience.        Israel's  religious  zeal  and  liberality 
increased,  but  they  understood  not  that  true  religion  did  not  depend  on 
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those  outwax'd  observances  of  sacrifices  end  offerings. 

This  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  gave  leisure  tirr^e  for  medita-  j 
tion  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  development  of  literature,       Amos,  though 
unable  to  proclaim  his  message  of  righteousness  in  the  market-place  at 
Bethel,  returned  home  to  the  Judaean  wilderness  where  his  sheep  grezed  on 
the  scanty  patches  of  green  and  wrote  down  his  addresses  in  permanent  form, 
fragments^at  least^ of  which  were  edited  with  additions  and  interpolations 
in  what  is^as  far  as  we  know^the  first  written  book  of  the  Hebrews,  (l) 

But  in  spite  of  all  Israel's  wickedness  there  v/ere  always  those 
who  cherished  her  high  ideals  and  preserved  for  future  generations  the 
pure  worship  of  a  holy  God.    These  leaders  were  usually  connected  with  the 
"school  of  the  prophets",  but  even  the  prophets  in  these  times  v;ere  held  in 
derision  and  contempt  for  the  falsity  of  their  life;  they  had  not  denounced 
Israel's  idolatry  v/ith  all  its  shameless  practices ;  ^had  revelled  in  her 
vice  and  immorality;  and  had  made  their  profession  the  means  of  their  own 
wealth  —  thus  had  they  shared  Israel's  sin  and  degradation. 

Neither  Am.os  nor  Hosea  would  claim  any  connection  ^«'ith  the  pro- 
phetic guild  for  they  knew  all  too  well  the  corruptness  of  the  profession, 
but  each  had  in  his  heart  heard  and  felt  the  call  of  Jehovah  to  "go  pro- 
phesy unto  Israel"  -  Amos,  with  his  message  of  righteousness  and  doom; 
Hosea,  with  his  message  of  love  and  final  restoration. 

■''t  is  the  character  and  m.essage  of  these  two  eighth  century 
prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea,  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested.    But  to 
catch  the  significance  of  these  Seers  of  Israel  it  is  necessary  first  to 

(l)    Alford,  B.  H.,  Old  Testament  History  end  Literature    p.  101 
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know  and  understand  the  background  of  the  Hebrew  world  of  the  time  in  which 
they  lived  and  ministered,  as  well  as  of  their  own  personsl  life  and  char- 
acter . 

"''e  will  discuss  the  literature  of  each  which  has  been  considered 
unauthentic,  snd  then  retain  certain  ^oassages  for  reasons  which  to  us  seem 
valid. 

On  these  bases,  the  characters  and  messages  will  be  contrasted 
and  compared  in  parallel  columns  for  while  there  xvere  twenty  years  between 
the  two  ministries  the  message  of  Hosea  is  but  supplementary  to  that  of 
Amos.    Without  Amos'  preservation  of  the  righteousness  of  Yahweh  Hosea 's 
message  of  love  and  hope  would  have  found  no  ground  on  which  to  build. 


• 
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PART  I 

Chapter  I.      The  Hebrew  'Vorld  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

A.    Political  Situation  ! 
1»  International: 
?he  reign  of  Jehu  had  proved  disastrous  for  "he  took  no  heed 

il 

to  walk  in  the  law  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  with  all  his  heart;  he  ■ 
I    departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to 
jl    sin."    (l)    At  first  he  had  given  Israel  reason  to  hope  for  better  things 
for  he  worked  with  people  and  priests  to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  I' 
Tyrian  Baal,  but,  in  its  place  and  to  strengthen  his  own  political  position, 
!     he  restored  the  half-heathenish  bull-worship  introduced  by  Jeroboam  I.  j| 
I     Politically  as  well  as  religiously,  however,  his  reign  was  a  failure  for 
"in  those  days  Jehovah  began  to  cut  off  from  Israel."     (2)    Hazael,  who 
had  held  Damascue  for  Syria  against  the  Assyrian  advance,  having  heard  of 
the  civil  wars  among  the  Assyrians,  undertook  the  cause  of  Syrian  inde- 
pendence.   Thus  he  sent  out  his  armies  and  attacked  Israel* s  territory 
east  of  Jordan  wresting  from  them  Reuben,  Dan,  Gad,  Manasseh,  and  Bash^an, 
and  even  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  which, just  a  generation ^before  Israel  had 
recovered  frorr-  the  I.ioabites.  (3) 

Jehoahaz  on  becoming  king,  at  the  death  of  Jehu  his  fa- 
ther, continued  to  pay  tribute  as  his  father  had  done  to  Hazael  for  the 
Isre.elitish  territory  east  of  the  Jordan.    T^iisf ortunes  now  befell  Israel 
in  rapid  succession  and  the  nation  seemed  doomed  to  immediate  destruction. 

(1)  II  Kings  10:32 

(2)  II  Kings  10:32,  Eiselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    p. 35 

(3)  Olmstead,  A.  T.,  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria    p.  406 
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Hazael  had  gone  further  on  his  conquests  and  had  taken  the  Philistine 
Gath  and  all  the  plain  from  the  Sea  to  Aphek;  he  next  turned  his  forces 
toward  Jerusalem  and  would  have  assaulted  the  city  but  Joash,  "took  all  the 
hallowed  things  that  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  his  fathers,  ' 
kings  of  Judah,  had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the 
gold  that  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the 
king's  house,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael,  King  of  Syria;  and  he  went  away  from 
Jerusalem".     (1)  [ 

It  was  Hazael' 3  chief  desire  to  build  a  great  world  power  for 
Syria  but  this  was  never  realized^ f or^ with  his  sudden  death^his  son,  who 
was  not  equal  to  the  task,  ascended  the  throne. 

i. 

From  825-812  B.C.  Assyria  had  been  suffering  a  decline.  In 
812  B.C.  Adad-nirari  III  deposed  his  mother  and  in  807  B.C.  began  an  in- 
dependent reign.    By  803  B.C.  he  had  gained  control  of  the  "Upper  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  (2)  and  had  forced  the  lands  of  Hittite,  Amurru,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Israel,  and  Edom  which  had  rebelled  against  his  father  to  pay 
tribute  to  him;  and  Palestine  must  now  recognize  his  suzerainty.  (3) 
Israel  which  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Syria  now  hoped  for  Assyrian  aid 
against  Damascus  and  Judah.  (4) 

With  the  Assyrian  advance  Syria  had  been  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Palestine.    This  was  the  first  disturbance  of  the  peace  since  the 
reign  of  Baasha    (5)  and  Assyria  was  glad  to  help  for  it  would  but  hasten 
to  effect  a  desired  contact  with  Palestine.     (6)   ,Sdom,  also,  had  a  reason 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 


II  Kings  12:18 

Olmstead,  A.  T.,  Assyrian  Tars    p. 442 
Smith,  H.  P.,  History  of  Israel    p.  414 

Cornill,  C.  H.,  History  of  the  Prophets  o^  Israel    p.  118 
Alford,  B.  H.,  Olri  Testament  History  and  Literature    p.  96 
Ibid.,    p.  118 
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for  imploring  Assyria's  help  against  Judah  for  Amaziah  had  marched  into  the 
valley  of  salt;  pursued  the  Edomites  up  among  the  hills  and  taken  Sela, 
their  citadel;  brought  the  captives  to  the  edge  of  a  great  cliff  and 
hurled  them  to  their  death.    'Vhen  Amaziah  returned  he  brought  the  gods  of 
the  Hldomites  \vith  him  and  set  them  up  in  the  sanctuary  and  Trorshipped  them 
and  burned  incense  before  them,     (l)    Amaziah,  oroud  of  his  victory  over 
Edora  and  not  satiafied  with  his  gain,  had  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash,  king 
of  Israel:    "Let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face",  to  which  Amaziah  reolied 
in  terms  of  the  fable  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Ambitious  Bramble. 
Not  heeding  the  v/arning  in  the  fable,  he  met  Jehoash  at  Bethshemesh  where 
Judah  was  humiliated,  Amaziah  himself  was  captured  and  the  capital  seized. 
The  city  walls  suffered  a  great  breach  through  which  Jehoash  entered  and 

he 

plundering  both  palace  and  temple, .^^itripped  them  of  gold  and  silver  and 
other  vessels.    He  then  returned  to  Samaria.  (2) 

A  little  later  a  consoiracy  was  made  against  Amaziah  and  he  was 
assassinated^but , f or  the  rest  of  his  life  Samaria  ruled  supreme  in  Pales- 
tine and  held  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  south.  (3) 

Adad-nirarl  III  of  Assyria  was  still  under  forty  when  he  died 
and  left  the  throne  to  Shalmaneser  III,  his  son.    Now  Assyria's  greatest 
enemy  was  Haldai  which  had  lately  been  growing  in  pov/er.  Shalmaneser 
continued  the  advances  of  his  father  and  camnaigned  against  the  Aramaeans 
in  north  Babylonia,  against  Urartu,  and  against  Damascus.    As  Assyria  ad- 
vanced Syria  was  obliged  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  Palestine  for 
Ashurdan  III  was  continuing  the  Assyrian  advance  in  central  Syria  but  civil 

(1)  II  Chron.  25:11-24,  II  Kings  14:7 

(2)  ;.lford,  B.  H..  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature  p.  97 

(3)  II  Chron.  25:2772B 
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wars  harl  broken  out  in  Assyria  s.nd  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Assyria 
continued  to  lose  her  hold  on  the  north  till  Tiglath  Pileser  III  instigated 
a  revival  and  again  marched  forth  capturing  Arpad,  and  then  Hamath,  thence 
to  Damascus,  and  through  northern  Palestine,  to  Philistia. 

Syria  having  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Palestine,  Israel  took 
advantage  of  the  com^oarative  peace  under  Jeroboam  II  and  began  to  experiencq 
a  sense  of  ease  and  luxury  unknown  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Jeroboam 
sent  out  armies  v/hose  victories  extended  the  kingdom  so  that  it  not  only 
included  its  former  possessions  from  Libo  in  the  Hamath  country  at  the 
north  but  reached  as  far  south  as  the  Sea  of  Araba;    they  also  took  from 
Damascus  part  of  its  territory,  subduing  all  of  Moab,  and  thus  once  more 
the  kingdom  was  restored  to  the  sam.e  area  as  in  the  time  of  David,  (2) 
Jeroboam  was^also^on  friendly  terms  with  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah. 

Jeroboam's  successes,  however,  were  only  temporary.    His  guiding 
principles  as  sovereign  v/ere  pride  and  indulgence,  a  foundation  that  weak- 
ens with  the  yearSj  so  that  the  period  following  was  one  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.    A  series  of  short  reigns  during  this  time  also  tended  to  weaken 
Israel  in  every  way.    Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  had  ascended  the 
throne  on  his  father's  death  but  lost  both  the  kingdom  and  his  life  within 
a  year  through  the  conspiracy  of  Shallura  v/ho  assum.ed  the  throne  but  could 
not  hold  it  for  within  a  month  he  v/as  attacked  and  assassinated  by  Men- 
ahem.     (3)    It  cost  Menahem  to  maintain  his  throne;  his  success  was  due  not 
so  much  to  his  own  efforts  as  to  Tiglath-Pileser  who  favored  him  upon  the 

(1)  Olmstead,  A.  T.,  History  of  Assyria    p.  156 

(2)  Cornill,  C.  H.,  History  of  the  Peoples  of  Israel    p.  122 

(3)  Ibid.,    p.  152 
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receipt  of  1000  talents  which  he  had  raised  from  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
great  men  of  the  country.    Menahem  reigned,  then,  as  an  Assyrian  vassal. 
With  the  death  of  Zechariah  the  "bloody  dynasty"  of  Jehu  was  ended  and 
Assyria  now  had  her  hand  firmly  on  the  shoulder  of  Israel  which  was  not  to 
be  removed  until  a  greater  nation  should  in  turn  subdue  the  Assyrian  power. 
Tar  broke  out  in  Israel  and  J.'enahem.'s  reign  of  two  years  came  to  an  end  and 
Pekahiah  his  son  ruled  but  was  assassinated  by  Pekah,  who,  supported  by  a 
band  of  Gileadites,  came  to  Israel's  throne,  (l) 

Pekah,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  position  in  what  xvas  practically 
a  revolt  from  Assyria  entered  into  a  league  with  his  Syrian  neighbor,  Rezin 
of  Damascus.    He  had  also  desired  to  subject  Judah,  and,  with  Syria's 
assistance,  marched  south  expecting  to  compel  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  join 
the  coalition  against  Assyria.    Ahaz,  seeing  the  oncoming  armies  appealed 
to  Tiglath-Pileser ,  in  spite  of  Isaiah's  assurance  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from,  those  "tails  of  smoking  firebrands",  and  sent  to  him  gold  and 
silver  as  well  as  offering  to  be  his  servant  and  son  if  he  would  only  de- 
liver Judah  from  the  Syrian  allies.    This  gave  Assyria  the  hold  she  desired 
and  she  led  the  Damascans  captive  to  south  Slath  in  732  B.C.    Israel  lost 
her  northern  provinces  and  Pekah  lost  his  life  at  the  hand  of  Hoshea  'vho 
became  the  last  king  of  the  fast  declining  Israel. 

Hoshea  owed  his  position  to  Assyria,  but  eager  to  cast  off  this 

yoke  of  oppression  and  tribute  he  opened  negotiations  with  So,  king  of 

Egypt,  with  the  result  that  Shalmaneser,  the  successor  to  Tiglath-Pileser 

(1)    Harper,  T.  R.,  A  Critical  and  llxegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea, 
The  Chronological  Table  of  Israelitish  Life  and  Thought  During  the 
Divided  Kingdom.     (after  p.  cixxxi  of  the  Introduction) 
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laid  an  ever  tightening  grip  on  Palestine.     (1)    In  724  Shalmaneser  began 

] 

the  siege  of  Samaria  v;hich  was  completed  by  Sargon  v/ho  v/as  the  "acme  o^f 
Assyrian  power".     Israel's  capital  fell  in  721,  and  Assyria  marched  on  to 

the  west .     (2 )  i 

I' 

Palestine  had  alv/ays  been  the  natural  outpost  of  Egypt  but  be- 
cause  of  many  domestic  difficulties  demanding  constant  attention  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pharaohs  in  PaLestine  gradually  vanished  and  finally  there 
occurred  the  dissolution  of  the  Egyptian  state.    As  Assyria  advanced, 
however,  it  is  not  surprising  that  en  alliance  was  sought  by  Israel  with 
Egypt.    But  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  Hosea,  was 
sufficiently  keen  to  see  how  futile  would  be  an  attempt  of  Israel  to  de- 
fend on  Egypt  for  support  against  the  Assyrian  oppression.    Thus  when  the 
troops  of  Tiglath-Pileser  ITT  marched  into  Palestine  in  c.  734-732  B.C. 
the  kinglets  of  the  Delta  were  too  involved  in  their  own  petty  wars  to 
give  any  assistance  to  the  unfortuns.te  Hebrews.  (3) 

2 .    Domestic : 

Tithin  the  nation  the  political  situation  had  reached  a 

climax;  in  spite  of  impending  doom.  Israel  plunged  into  a  life  of  political  !, 

i  '  I' 

sin  and  shame.    Samaria  was  the  seat  of  control,  the  center  of  a  luxurious  I 

and  corrupt  aristocracy,  which  seemed  to  absorb  the  land  and  wealth  of  the 

nation.    The  law  was  discarded;  the  courts  of  justice  where  once  the  poor 

(1)    Smith,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament  History    p.  224 
!'    (2)    Alford,  C.  H.,  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature    p.  Ill 

Harper,  R.,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea,  j 
The  Chronological  Table  of  Israelitish  Life  and  Thought  During  the  ! 
Divided  Kingdom. 

(3)    Breasted,  J.  H.,  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians    p.  365 
Smith,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament  History    p.  224,227 

Driver,  S.  R.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  O.T.    p. 302 
II  Kings  17:4 
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snd  oppressed  could  find  help  were  now  corrupt,  for  justice  was  bought  and 
sold;  the  pov/er  v/as  held  by  the  rich  for  purely  monetary  reasons.    The  rest 
of  the  people  were  hopelessly  impoverished  and  the  understanding  between  I 
classes  disappeared:  theref ore^the  gate  of  justice  became  to  the  poor  as 
bitter  es  gall,  righteousness  becam.e  as  wormv/ood,  and  those  that  still 
gave  justice  without  being  bribed  were  hated  and  abhorred  by  those  in 
authority,     (l)    Amos  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Jehu  and 
Hosea  referred  to  his  prophecy  (2)  which  was  fulfilled  in  Hosea's  early 
ministry.    These  degeneracies  indeed  weakened  the  national  morale  and  the 
period  of  anarchy  which  followed  with  its  ra^id  succession  of  short  reigns 
brought  the  northern  kingdom  to  its  inevitable  doom  of  captivity  by  its 
stronger  Assyrian  oppressor.  (3) 

B .    Social  and  Sconomic  Situation; 

1.    Influence  of  surrounding  peoples  on  the  socistl  and 
economic  life  of  the  Hebrews. 

During  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  Israel  had  reached  the  height  of 
her  national  prosperity.    Jeroboam  had  been  hailed  as  her  "saviour",  but 
it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  for  even  Jeroboam  to  have  accom- 
plished such  pn  end  had  there  not  been  that  greater  power  in  the  form  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire.    Shalmaneser  ITI,  by  his  advance  on  Damascus  had 
forced  Syria  to  return  from  her  long  oppression  of  Israel  which  gave  that 
northern  kingdom  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  own  resources  and  regain 

(1)  Amos  5:7,10 

(2)  Hosea  1:4;  Amos  5:27;  7:17;  8:14 

(3)  II  Kings  18:9,10 

(1-3)    Hastings,  James,  The  Greater  Lien  and  Tomen  of  the  Bible    p.  369 
McFayrten,  J.  E.,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  188 
Smith,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament  History    p.  225 
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her  lost  territories.    But  the  Assyrians  were  only  on  their  way  to  conquer 
Palestine  and  then  to  continue  their  quest  to  Egypt. 

In  Israel's  nrosperity,  however,  he  was  blinr!  to  the  steadily 
advancing  Assyrian  menace.    Jezebel  had  introduced  the  Tyrian  Baal,  (l) 
'•Then  Amaziah  had  returned  from  Edom  he  brought  with  him  the  gods  of  the 
defeated  Edomites  and  set  them  up  and  burned  incense  before  them. 
The  people  turned  easily  to  these  gods  which  they  could  see  and  which  they 
received,  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  their  victorious  leaders, and  partly^  as 
a  symbol  of  the  approval  of  Yahweh,  for  it  was  He  who  prospered  them. 
But  their  gratitude  and  worship  became  so  mixed  with  the  foreign  customs 
end  ceremonies  which  were  demoralizing  8.nd  degrading  to  their  social  and 
economic  life  as  well  as  their  religious  life  that  they  lost  their  sense  of 
Yahweh  through  utter  neglect  of  developing  the  knowledge  concerning  Him.. 

Egypt  also  made  a  contribution  to  Israel,  for  when  she  became  too 

I 

v;eak  to  aid  the  distressed  Israelites  they  were  thrown  more  than  ever  on  the  j 

ii 

mercy  and  judgment  of  Yahweh.    Later  when  the  kingdom,  was  destroyed,  the 
lands  confiscated,  and  the  people  themselves  carried  into  captivity,  they 
tenaciously  clung  to  their  national  social  traditions  though  economically 
the  nation  was  ruined.    Gradually  they  came  to  realize  more  keenly  than  ever 
before  their  greatest  heritage,  Yahweh,  their  righteous  and  loving  God,  who 
was  not  only  the  God  of  Israel  but  God  of  all  peoples  and  all  the  universe. 0)i 

Other  sm.aller  nations  had  helped  to  mould  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  Israel.    '/Then  the  Hebrevrs  came  into  Palestine  the  Amorites  held  the 

(1)  I  Kings  16:23 
Kent,  C.  F.,  The  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel    p.  17 

(2)  II  Chron.  25:14 
Knudson,  Albert  G.,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy  p^SS" 

(3)  Knudson,  Albert  C.,  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Test&.;ient    p.  131 
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higher  lands;  they  were  specially  strong  in  the  north  but  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  they  disappeared.     (1)    Israel  felt  it  was  Yahweh  who  gave 
them  these  victories  and  thus  gave  them  courage  to  hold  out  against  other 
foes. 

Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  inflicted  atrocities  on 
Sdom  v/hich  was  closely  related  to  Israel  (2)  and  also  had  frequently 
invaded  Israel  itself.     (3)    The  Ammonites,  also  of  that  eastern  territory, 
had  joined  ^rdth  I/oab  and  Edom  against  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phst  (4)  and, previous  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  Il^had  made  another  attempt 

i: 

to  get  possession  of  Gilead.  The  barbarities  against  the  v/omen  and  chil-  ; 
dren  at  this  time  were  so  terrible  that  Amos  in  his  righteous  wrath  con-  i 
deraned  them. (5)    Later  the  Ammonites  were  subdued  by  Jotham,  king  of  Judah 

j! 

and  tribute  was  exacted  from  them  by  Uzziah.     (6)  || 

Edom,  although  a  "near  kinsman"  of  Israel,  had  become  as  hostile  ' 

I 

and  tricky  as  Jacob  had  been  toward  Ssau.    Enmity  had  grown  between  the 
two  peoples.    The  Sdomites  lived  by  the  sword;  after  the  days  of  Joram 
they  regained  their  independence  but  only  through  the  means  of  bloody  rev- 
olution^ and  again^a  little  later,  they  were  captured  and  many  of  them  slaughj 
tered  by  Amaziah.    Amos  accuses  3dom.  of  having  "pursued  his  brother  with 
the  sword"  but  it  would  seem  that  Edom  in  order  to  keep  his  identity  and 
very  existence  against  the  continued  feeling  of  hate  and  jealousy  of  his 
younger  brother  must  resort  to  self  defense.    But  Hldom  hated  Israel  also 

(1)  Hastings,  Bible  Dictionary,  Amorites:  Barton,  G.  A.,  p.  26 

(2)  Ibid.,  Moab:  Amos  2:1    II  Ghron.  20:1    p.  626 

(3)  Ibid.,  Ammonites:  p.  26    Am.os  1:13,14 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  203 

(5)  II  Chron.  26:8;  27:5 

(6)  Hastings,  Bible  Dictionary,  Ammonites  p.  26 
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and  gloried  in  that  Gaza  and  Tyre  "carried  away  captive  the  whole  oeople, 
to  deliver  them  to  ildom".     (l)    Gaza,  too,  often  picked  a  quarrel  -^rith 
Israel  but  was  never  long  in  Israelite  hands.  (2) 

Damascus,  the  great  commercial  center  of  northern  Palestine, 
important  for  its  vines  and  wool,  was  never  to  be  defended  on  for  help, 
sometimes  being  in  alliance  with  Israel  against  Judah  and  again  deserting 
to  be  allied  with  Judah  against  Israel.  (3) 

The  people  of  Israel  then  must  always  be  on  the  defensive. 
They  must  strengthen  their  ovm  social  solidarity,  fortify  their  cities, 
train  their  soldiers,  and  be  prepared  for  foes  from  all  sides.    Mo  7/onder 
the  social  and  economic  situation  was  distinctly  colored  by  custom  and 
practices  of  these  foreign  peoples  with  whom  Israel  must  mingle  and  at 
times  appease.    No  v/onder  she  became  "tainted"  and  nearly  lost  her  soul 
in  trying  to  meet  the  vexing  problems  of  her  dayi    As  yet  she  was  but  a 
child  wandering  through  life  searching  as  evjgry  child  does  for  God,  the 
supreme  joy,  and  trying  to  find  that  joy  through  material  wealth  and  lust 
which  so  soon  must  pass  from  her.    She  still  clung,  however,  to  that 
greatest  of  all  heritages  which  her  prophets,  faithful  to  their  tasks, 
had  saved  for  her  -  Yahweh,  her  righteous  and  loving  God ^ who  was  the  God  j 
of  all  peoples  and  the  universe.  (4) 

(1)  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary    Edom  p.  203    Amos  1:11,  1:16 

(2)  Ibid.,  Tyre,     Iv:acalister ,  R.A.S.    p.  283 

(3)  Ibid.,  Damascus    p.  174 

(4)  Knudson,  A.  C,  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testament    p.  131 
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2 .    Actual  Social  and  ."^conoinic  Conditions: 

Abnormal  wealth  and  prosperity  had  developed  two  classes  of 
society:  rich  and  poor.  (1)    Such  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  the  two 
that  the  middle  class, which  is  always  a  balancing  agency  of  a  true  deraoc- 
racy^  had  disappeared.    The  v/ealthy  lived  in  fine  houses  of  hevm  stone  and 
ivory  (2)  some  of  which,  with  rich  furnishings  of  couches,  ivory  (3)  beds, 
and  silken  cushions  (2),  have  been  unearthed.  (3)    In  winter  the  wealthy 
classes  lived  in  the  cities  but  in  summer  they  enjoyed  their  elegant  coun- 
try homes  and  vineyards.  (4)    Expensive  oils  and  meats  were  in  use  (5)  and 
for  their  drunken  revelries  (6)  the  choicest  wines  and  music  were  used. 
The  women  were  as  responsible  for  this  excess  of  pleasure  (7)  as  were  the 
men  for  they  urged  the  men  to  all  forms  of  extravagance  and  immoralities 
through  their  licentiousness,  lust,  and  idle  songs.     (8)    The  inevitable 
result  of  all  this  wicked  extravagance  was  shameless  licentiousness  and 
vice.    So  eager  were  the  rich  for  greater  riches  that  they  coveted  even 
the  little  on  which  the  poor  had  to  depend  *'or  their  very  existence; 
therefore,  they  "sold  the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes".     (9)    It  seemed  like  a  hopeless  task  to  Amos,  particularly  as 
the  nobles,  who  themselves  should  protect  the  poor  v/ere  so  largely 


(1 
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Amos  8:4 

Amos  3:12:  Barton 
Barton 

Amos  3:15;  5:11 
Amos  5:  4,6 
Amos  6 :7 
Amos  4:1 

Ivent ,  Charles  F.,  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel    p.  61 
Am.os  2:6;  8:6;  Dahl,  George,  The  Heroes  o^  Israel's  Golden  Age  p. 27 3 
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involved  in  all  the  vice,  crime,  and  inuroralities .    Being  blindly  indif^er- 
Hent  through  their  eagerness  for  more  wealth,  they  had  become  calloused  and 
were  not  even  "grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph",     (l)    They  h8.d  so 
swallowed  up  the  needy  that  they  caused  the  poor  to  fail  in  their  own.  ef- 
forts for  self  support;  they  schemed  to  'frrest  from  him  all  his  living 
through  deception  and  fraud  in  weights  and  measures  (2)  and  by  selling  him 

own 

merely  the  chaff  of  the  v/heat  (2)  that  they  might  swell  their^cof f ers . 

Like  Amos,  the  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  of  the  glaring  outward  ex- 
pressions of  evil  as  it  existed  in  his  day.    He  found  there  was  "no  goodness 
nor  knowledge  of  God  in  all  the  land".     (3)    ?he  swearing,  lying,  killing » 
stealing,  and  committing  adultery  (4)  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  term 
"whoredom".    Even  the  priests  and  princes  to  whom  the  people  looked  for 
leadership  were  murderers  and  "committed  lewdness".     (5)    The  r)revalence  of 
social  impurity  was  so  great  that  Sphraim  boasted  of  his  riches  but  all  his 
gains  could  not  atone  for  his  wickedness.     (6)    Had  it  not  been  for  that 
constant  and  abiding  love  of  Yahv/eh  which  cried  out  to  his  erring  child, 
"how  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?    How  shall  I  cast  thee  o'^f ,  Israel?  .  . 
.  .  .  my  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  compassions  are  kindled  together. 

  for  I  am  God,  and  not  nan  ....  I  will  yet  again  make  thee  to 

dwell  in  tents,  as  in  the  days  of  the  solemn  feasts",  the  very  soul  of 
Israel  must  indeed  have  been  lost.  (7) 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(o 
(7 


Amos  D  :6 

Amos  8:5;  8:6;  Hosea  12:7 
Hosea  4:1 

Hosea  4:2;  7:1    Hastings:  The  Greater  I'.-en  and  Tomen  of  the  Bible  0.369 

Hosea  4:8;  6:9;  5:10;  5:7-9;  9:15    Ibid.,  p.  3o9 

Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  110 

Hosea  12:8    Dahl,  G.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age    p.  277 
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C .     Relipiious  situetion; 

1 •     Popular  religious  beliefs: 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  definite  infornation  con- 
cerning the  religious  beliefs  during  the  period  of  840-721  aside  from  what 
v;e  iT:ay  infer  from  the  condemnation  of  practices  which  the  eighth  century 
prophets  proclaimed.    Tn  general^Hebrew  religion  consisted  of  an  estab- 
lished priesthood,  (l)  en  elaborate  ritual  scrupulously  observed,  (2)  many 
free-will  offerings,  (3)  an  eschatology  which  spoke  of  doom  for  Israel's 
enemies  pnd  her  ovm  final  suprem,acy,  (4)  and  the  belief  that  Yahweh  would 
not  interfere  with  their  prosperity  as  long  es  they  gave  tithes  and  sacri- 
fices and  observed  taboos.  (5) 

But  to  understand  the  great  religious  conceptions  of 
the  proplhets  v;e  m,ust  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  popular  beliefs  of 
the  day.    First  of  all  the  Hebrews  believed  they  were  the  "chosen  ones"  of 
Yahweh.    He  had  delivered  them  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt  (6)  and  they  had 
no  resson  to  believe  that  He  would  not  continue  to  guide  them  as  He  had  in 
t-he  past.    And  then,  too,  they  believed  that  es  long  as  all  the  details  of 
the  sanctuary  worship  were  nunctilliously  observed  the  favor  of  Yahweh  was 
assured.    In  fact,  what  more  was  there  that  Yahweh  could  ask  or  expect  from 
them?    They  believed  in  the  Bay  of  Yahweh ^  then  why,  for  them,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  relationship  with  Yahv/eh  and  their  fidelity  to  religious 
obligations^  should  they  fear  the  "doom."  that  the  prophets  preached?  (7) 

(1)  Hose8  4:495  6:9 

(2)  Hosea  9:4,5;  Amos  5:21-23 

(3)  Amos  4:5 

(4)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Test-ament     p.  361 

(5)  Oest-3rly,  "7.  0.        and  Robinson,  T,  H.,  Hebrev/  Religion    p.  191 

(6)  Hosea  13:4;  Amos  3:1,2 

(7)  Amos  5:18 
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Through  all  their  zealousness  in  worship  one  can  detect  traces  of  ancient 
beliefs  which  they,  even  yet,  had  not  let  go  of  entirely.    But  these  rem- 
nants of  belief  and  practice  were  v/hat  the  prophets  felt  must  be  eradi- 
C8.ted  if  sn  ethical  monotheism  was  to  be  preserved  for  future  posterity. 
The  Hebrews  recognized  other  deities  besides  Yahweh  for  other  nations 
worshipped  their  own  gods  and  Isr8.el.  3ven  had  adopted^and  still  participat- 
ed in^the  calf -worship  at  Samaria,     (l)    'Thus  the  Baalim,  of  the  land  had 
absorbed  the  earliest  worship  in  many  of  the  sanctuaries  of  (Sl  01am)  the 
ancient  SI,  or  God,  who  later  became  identified  v/ith  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
Israel.     (2)    But  where  Israel  cam,e  in  contact  with  the  Canaanitic  Baalim, 
their  fundamental  belief  in  Yahweh  remained  but  their  form  of  worship  ab- 
sorbed into  itself  the  heathen  cultus.    The  early  Hebrews  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  early  nomadic  existence  the  idea  that  the  gods  can  and 
should  be  assisted  in  their  work  by  human  effort.    From  this  there  devel- 
oped the  practice  of  employing  "consecr8.ted  women",  with  no  thought  of  im- 
morality, in  the  sanctuaries  but  unfortunately  this  developed  into  the  wide 
spread  institution  of  sanctuary  prostitutes.     (3)    The  "high  places"  which 
are  always  sanctuaries  were  imitations  of  the  mouhtain  sanctuary  and  were 
erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and  scattered  population?  their 
original  sanctity  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  spirit  within  them.  Thus 
the  existence  of  these  "high  places"  are  remnants  of  early  animistic  con- 
ceptions.    (4)    Then,  too,  Baal  liked  to  be  up  high  where  he  was  withdrawn 
from  men,  but  in  later  times  the  sanctuary  was  not  necessarily  an  elevated 

(1)  II  Kings  17:16 

(2)  Gen.  26:24;  Am.os  5:5;  Hosea  2:13,17:  9:10 

(3)  Oesterly,  T.  0.  E.,  Robinson,  T.  H.,  Hebrew  Religion    td.  36 

(4)  Hosea  4:13;  Amos  7:9 

Oesterly,  ''7.  0.  E.,  Robinson,  T.  H.,  Hebrew  Religion    p.  47 
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spot  and  the  term  came  to  mean  "sanctuary"  w'oere  ever  it  might  be.  (1) 
Worship,  in  the  early  days  was  also  offered  under  green  trees  'vhich  were 
believed  to  be  the  abodes  of  "fertility"  deities  whose  presence  in  them 
made  them  sanctuaries.    Again,  as  sanctuaries  multiplied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  nation  they  could  not  always  be  under  green  trees  and  so  a 
pole  was  set  up,  in  place  of  the  tree,  by  an  altar  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence  of  the  deity.     (2  and  3)    But  we  see  that  even  after  years  of 
leading  and  experience  concerning  the  higher  conceptions  of  Yahweh  they 
still  clung,  though  almost  unconsciously,  to  remnants  of  early  beliefs. 

Their  practice  of  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  an  inter-mixture  of 
early  animistic  belief  which  had  not  yet  given  way  to  an  ethical  monotheism; 
they  sacrificed  bullocks  (4)  they  even  ate  the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices 
(5);  they  sacrificed  to  idols  (6)  and  seemed  to  believe  that  the  more  they 
kept  their  ^easts  and  solemn  assemblies,  the  more  noise  of  song  and  viol, 
the  better  pleased  Yahweh  v/ould  be.  (7) 

With  all  their  religious  fervor  their  belief  in  Yahweh  was  very 
limited.    His  personality  was  conceived  of  in  anthropomorphic  terms  for  he 
spoke  to  them,  saw  their  wrong  doing,  he  riiled  as  a.  judge;  he  was  tempera- 
mentally angry  and  forgiving  at  will;  he  was  also  to  them  a  living  person- 
ality separate  from  the  world  he  had  made,  fully  communicating  himself  to 
his  people,  and  finally,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sovereign  ruler  over  both 


(1)  Ibid.,  p.  124 
Hosea  10:1 

(2)  (3)    Hosea  4il3;  Amos  7:9;  Oesterly,  Hebrew  Religion    p.  47 

Hosea  10:1    Oesterly,  Hebrew  Religion    p.  124 

(4)  Hosea  11:12 

(5)  Hosea  8:13 

(6)  Hosea  4:17 

(7)  Amos  5:21 
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nature  and  the  affairs  of  men  in  History.     (1)    As  far  back  as  the  time  of 
i;;oses  the  Hebrew  leaders  did  not  believe  in  image  worship.  The  basis  for 
the  later  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  God  was  in  their  belief  that  Yahweh 
was  so  great  a  Being  and  was  so  far  removed  from  fleshly  weakness  and  so 
far  above  anything  material  that  it  was  indeed  an  offence  to  make  and  wor- 
ship anything  that  would  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  his  divine  personal- 
ity.    (2)    So  Moses  had  insisted  that  it  was  Israel's  duty  to  have  but  one 
God,  Yahweh,  and  Elijah  claimed  for  him  that  unique  divinity  which  could 
not  be  either  attributed  to  or  shared  with  any  other  deity.     (3)  The 
earliest  conception  of  Israel  of  the  spirituality  of  Yahweh  was  so  totter- 
ing and  weak  that  it  soon  absorbed  the  heathen  cult  of  the  land  and  their 
own  simple  and  pure  worship  of  Yahweh  was  lost  in  the  practices  of  foreign 
customs.    And  yet  to  the  Hebrews  Yahweh,  was  in  the  time  of  the  eighth 
century  prophets,  a  universal  ruler  (4)  and  his  power  was  unlimited  for  it 
could  "raise  them  out  of  Sheol"  and  also  bring  them  "down  from  heaven". (5) 
They  believed  he  was  holy  (6)  and  in  their  thinking  separated  him  from  all 
other  gods  and  believed  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
divine  for  the  essential  element  of  his  holiness  was  righteousness  which 
the  other  gods  did  not  possess.    And  Yahweh' s  righteousness  became  the  very 
heart  of  Amos'  message  while  love  v/as  at  the  core  of  Hosea's  yearnings  and 
pleadings  for  his  own  beloved  northern  kingdom. 

The  Israelites  believed  in  their  unique  relation  to  Yahweh  (7) 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(5 
(7 


Knudson,  A.  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testa^nent    p.  65 

Knudson,  A.  C,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament     p.  109 

Ibid.,     p.  79 

Ibid.,  p.  131    Amos  9:7 

Ibid.,  p.  133    Amos  9:2 

Amos  4:2;  6:18 

Smith,  T.  Robertson,  The  Prophets  of  Israel    p.  136 

Driver,  S.  R.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
p.  317  .,^.=..=:==.=—~—==^===^''^~ 
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but  failerl  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  true  devotion  and  worship. 
Neither  did  they  understand  that  fellowshin  and  worship  were  a  spiritual 
experience  rather  than  one  merely  emotional,  physical  or  mechanical.  They 
had  not  yet  caught  the  significance  of  Elijah's  teaching:  to  be  sure  they 
had  chosen  to  worship  Jehovah  rather  than  Baal  (1)  but  they  believed  other 
nations  had  their  own  deities  though  Jehovah  belonged  peculiarly  to  them. 

The  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  prophets  were  not  new  to  Hebrew 
thinking  but  the  Israelites  had  allowed  themselves  to  become  so  engrossed 
with  the  lure  and  dazzle  of  foreign  cult  and  practice  that  they  virtually 
lost  their  dearest  possession,  a  pure  belief  in  Yahweh,  which  comes  only 
through  a  seeking  of  knowledge  of  him. 

Popular  rleligious  Practices: 

Religion  is  a  m.atter  of  the  heart,  not  dependent  on  external 
ceremonials;  and  worship  of  Jehovah  God  must  be  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
spirit  of  humility.  A  pure  and  undefiled  religion  is  the  dynamic  of  a  pure 
and  undefiled  life;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  unless  one  lives  a  pure  life. 

Outwardly  Israel  was  devoted  to  her  national  Deity,  Yahweh; 
and  to  all  appearances  Yahweh  was  favoring  them  with  prosperity.    They  were 
proud  of  their  military  successes  under  Jeroboam  II  and  regarded  thera  as  a 
token  of  Divine  favor.    These  successes  together  with  comparative  peace 
and  prosperity  within  her  borders  tended  to  arouse  great  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  (2)  which  found  expression  in  all  kinds  of  exaggerated  and 
borrowed  forms  of  worship. 


(1)  II  Kings  17:21 

(2)  Ottley,  R.  E.,  The  Religion  of  Israel    p.- 69 
Smith,  J.  R.,  The  Prophets  of  Israel    p.  99 
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The  establishment  of  the  monarchy  had  provided  the  people  with 
a  central  place  for  worship.    The  ark  had  been  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  built.    With  the  division  of  the  kingdom  Bethel  and  Dan 
supplanted  Jerusalem  and  Jeroboam  introduced  calf-worship  into  the  north- 
ern kingdom.    This  was  a  deliberate  lowering  of  the  ideal  o^  the  pure 
v/orship  held  in  Jerusalem  for  while  images  had  been  worshipped  in  the 
smaller  sanctuaries  no  heathen  gods  had  been  brought  into  the  Temple. 
In  preprophetic  times  sacrifices  were  offered  at  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
and  so  many  heathen  customs  and  ceremonies  had  been  borrowed  (l)  and  used 
that  the  worship  of  the  Baalim  gradually  became  absorbed  into  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  till  only  the  name  of  Yahweh  was  left  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  worship  of  the  Hebrews  from  that  of  their  neighbors.    IClijah  had 
demanded  that  the  people  make  a  final  choice  between  the  Baalim  of  the 
land  and  Yahweh.     (2)     "If  Jehovah  be  God,  follow  him,  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him."    To  Elijah,  Yahweh  was  not  only  the  only  God  but  the  only 
deity  worthy  of  worship.    He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  other  deities 
but  could  not  attribute  to  them  such  divinity  as  he  believed  belonged  to 
Yahweh. 

The  worship  of  Baal  was  still  practised  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
days  of  the  eighth  century  prophets,     ilven  yet  the  people  had  not  caught 
the  significance  of  Elijah's  message.    The  prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II 
gave  new  impulses  to  religious  excesses  and  the  chief  sanctuary  at  Bethel, 
which  W8.S  under  royal  patronage,  was  thronged  with  worshippers  as  were 
other  sanctuaries  and  "high  places"  throughout  the  land.     (3)    But  Israel 

(1)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament    pp.  33,34 

(2)  I  Kings  18:21 

(3)  Hosea  4:13 

3iselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    p.  37 
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having  used  Canaanitish  practices  in  place  of  the  former  pure  worship  as 
in  the  days  of  the  wilderness  lost  their  sense  of  Yahweh  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  Baalism.    Amos  in  5:5  denounces  the  worship  at  these  sanctuaries 
end  implores  the  people  to  "seek  Jehovah". (l)    The  holy  places  were  pro- 
faned -f/ith  immoral  practices  for  they  were  turned  into  sanctuaries  of 
prostitution.     (2)    lilven  Amaziah,  the  priest  at  Bethel,  v/ho^ himself,  still 
worshipped  Yahv/eh  permitted  calf -worship  at  Dan  and  Beersheba.  (3) 
At  Bethel  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  carried  on  only  by  external  forms 
of  ceremony  for  although  "sacrifices  were  brought  every  morning,  and  tithes 
every  three  days;  and  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  of  that  which  was  leav- 
ened" (4)  and, although  there  was  loud  singing  and  music  on  viols,  and 
prayers,  yet  the  worship  was  not  acceptable  to  Yahweh  for  they  "proclaimed 
their  freewill  offerings  and  published  them;  for  this  was  pleasing  to 
them.     (5)    And  Amaziah,  him.self,  had  presumed  to  offer  up  incense  which 
was  his  priestly  duty,  but  for  which,  because  of  its  hollovmess  of  spirit^ 
he  paid  dearly.  (6) 

All  this  they  continued  to  do  and  to  practise  even  in  the  time 
of  Hosea  v/ho  speaks  of  the  incense  burned  unto  the  Baalim  and  of  how  the 
wom.en  decked  themselves  and  sought  their  lovers  in  the  sanctuary.  (7) 
He  speaks  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  altars  set  up  "for  sinning".  (8) 
They  made  "goodly  pillars"  and  built  "high  places". *  (9)    They  burned 

incense  on  hills,  under  oaks,  ooplars,  and  terebinths  "because  the  shadow 
(10) 

there  is  good".    They  ate  their  sacrifices  of  flesh  themselves    (ll)  ; 

(1)  Amos  5:6                                        (7)    Hosea  2:13,17 

(2)  Amos  2:7,8                                      (8)  Hosea  8:11 

(3)  Amos  8:14                                      (9)    Hoses  10:1,7;  3:4 

(4)  Amos  4:5                                        (lO)  Hosea  4:13 

(5)  Am.os  4:5                                        (ll)  Hosee  8:13 

(6)  Amos  7:17 
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and  in  Giles.d  they  sacrificed  bullocks  on  alters,  many  of  which  v/ere  heaped 
in  the  furrows  of  the  field,     (l)    The  priests  themselves  wore  murrlerers 
and  "committed  lewdness  in  the  way  to  Shechem'J    (2)    The  worship  of  idols 
was  prevalent,  for  molten  images  were  made  by  craftsmen  in  silver  and 
gold.     (3)    One  of  the  reasons  for  coming  to  the  sanctuaries  v/as  for  grain 
and  nev/  wine  (4)  and  the  more  the  prophets  called  the  people  av;ay  from 
them  the  more  they  sacrificed  unto  the  Baalim  and  burned  incense  to  graven 
images.     (5)    Thus  the  people  forgot  Jehovah  and  even  the  priests  forgot 
Kis  laws  and  "left-off  taking  heed"  to  His  ways,  till  there  was  "no  truth, 
nor  goodness  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land".     (6)    Through  this  adul- 
terated faith  they  forgot  their  side  of  the  covenant  and  educated  them.- 
selves  and  their  children  to  believe  th&t  as  long  as  all  the  outward 
ceremonials  and  sacrifices  were  performed  that  Yahweh  would  cause  them  to 
prosper. 


(1)  Hosea  11:12 

(2)  Hosea  6:9 

(3)  Hosea  8:4;  13:2 

(4)  Hosea  7:14 

(5)  Hosea  11:2 

(6 )  Hosea  4:1 
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PART  TI 

Chapter  II    Discoverinp;  the  Unauthentic  Passap.es  of  Amos 

Mr.  1.  R,  Harper  in  his"Introduction  to  Amos"p.  xxxiii  remarks 
that  the  text  of  Amos  is  as  well  preserved  as  any  text  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    The  remarkably  small  number  of  unintelligible  passages  are  as 
follows:  3:10;  4:9;  5:6;  6:12;  7:2.     (1)    However,  since  science  and  dis- 
covery has  opened  up  to  us  new  and  vast  channels  for  better  understanding 
of  the  writings  of  the  earliest  literary  prophets  critics  seem  to  have 
vied  with  esch  other  as  to  h07/  much  of  the  writings  are  to  be  considered 
really  authentic.    A  general  survey  of  these  criticisms  concerning  the 
books  of  Amos  and  Hosea  will  suffice  to  show  that  as  long  as  human  minds 
are  at  work  there  v/ill  be  differences  of  opinion  and  that  each  one  must 
draw  his  own  conclusions  and  work  on  that  basis.    Driver,  in  his  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament"  suggests  there  is  no 
reason  why  prophecy  should  not  be  expanded  or  supplemented  at  a  later 
date.     (2)    All  the  modern  scholars  admit  of  interpolations  and  additions. 
But  critics  who  seriously  doubt  passages  of  real  importance  should  have 
a  sound  basis  on  which  to  ground  their  evidence,  and  these  bases  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  insecure.    George  Adam  Smith  again  and  again  in  his 
"Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets"  criticises  Tellhausen  for  ungrounded  state- 
ments, as  in  Amos  3:8  "The  Lord  hath  spoken  but  who  can  but  prophesy?"  he 
remarks  in  a  foot-note  p.  91  that  there  is  no  reason  to  alter  the  words 
to  read,  "who  shall  not  tremble?"  as  'Tellhausen  does  for  to  do  so  would 
blunt  the  point  of  the  argument.    Again^in  6 :2 ,Tellhausen  does  not  think 

(1)  Harper,  '7.  R.,  A  Critical  and  Sxegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and 

Hosea    p.  xxxiii 

(2)  Driver,  5.  R.,  An  Intro,  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

p.  315 
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Gs  Lh  V/8.S  yet  destroyed  but  we  know  from  history  th8.t  Hazael  'destroyed  it 
taking  it  with  five  other  Philistine  towns  of  which  the  name  of  Gath  was 
the  only  one  omitted  by  Amos.     (Amos  1:7,8)    Dr.  Smith  also  r^eclares  that 
6:2  implies  that  Gath  has  fallen,     (l)    Driver  questions  whether  too  much 
criticism  is  not  apt  to  rob  the  prophets  of  their  "spirituel  capabilities" 
and  7/orth,  and  also  of  their  imaginative  powers;    and  "whether  the  prophets, 
being  poets,  guided  often  by  impulse  and  feeling,  rather  than  by  strict 
logic,  imperfect  connection  with  the  context  form.s  a  sufficient  ground 
for  judging  a  passage  to  be  a  later  insertion.     (2)    It  is  also  true  that 
the  writings  of  these  early  prophets  may  be  more  or  less  condensed  as  com- 
pared v.dth  their  original  form  thus  accounting  for  the  omission  of  various 
words  and  phrases.  (3) 
I .    Amos  - 

Beweri    Later  additions  to  Amos. 

a.  The  oracle  against  Judah  which  is  placed  among  the 
oracles  of  the  nations  2:4f 

b.  The  series  of  passages  concerning  Yahweh's  rule  in 
nature  4:13f;  5:8f;  9:5f 

c.  Prediction  of  Judah' s  glorious  future  9:8b-15. 

(4) 

"  J.  M.  P.  Smith  regards  the  closing  passage  of  the  book 
9:8b-15  as  a  later  addition  for  he  cannot  find  in  Amos  any  "confident 
portrayal  of  a  glorious  future". 

Maurice  A.  Ganney  (5)  cites  the  confirmation  of  Reissler 

(1)  Smith,  G.  A.,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets    n.  126 

(2)  Driver,  S.  R.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

p.  3C6 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  307 

(4)  Smith,  J.  k.  P.,  The  Prophets  and  Their  Times    p. 7f 

(5)  Ganney,  M.  A.,  Amos  -  Peake,  A.  S.  Peake's  Gomjnentary  on  the  Bible 
==__==_== —  p. ^7 
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and  Ehrlich  eminent  among  modern  scholars,  concerning  the  later  writing 
of  0  number  of  passages  1:1,  9f,  llf;  2:4f;  3:1,7,  13;  4:11,  13;  5:8f; 
6:2;  9f;  9-15:    Canney  himself,  feels  that  in  a  text  in  which  there  is 
so  much  evidence  of  genuineness  one  should  not  merely  assume  that  the 
passages  are  doubtful.    It  is  true  that  5.  R»  Driver  and  G.  A.  Smith 
treat  the  passages  with  caution  and  moderation  while  the  more  recent 
Reissler  and  Shrlich  have  definitely  rejected  them,  (l) 

S.  R.  Driver  lists  among  those  who  reject  or  question  the 
authenticity  of  certain  parts  the  following: 

a.  Duhm  questioned  2:4-5;  4:13;  5:8-9;  9:5-6 

b.  Wellhausen  (1892)  rejects  in  addition:  1:9-12;  3:14b; 
5:26;  6:2;  8:6,8,11,12;  9:8-15. 

c.  Cheyne  (in  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  1895  p.  xvf:  on  5:26; 
9:8-15;  see  also  "Expositor"  January  1897  p.  42ff) 
rejects  1:2;  2:4,5;  4:13;  5:8,9,26;  8:11-12;  9:5,6,8-15. 

d.  G.  A.  Smith  in  "The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets"  at  least 
suspects: 

1.  The  oracle  against  Sdom  1:11-12    p.  129f 

2.  Oracle  against  Judah  2:4-5    p.  135f 

3.  Such  passages  as  4:13;  5:8-9;  9:5,6    p.  201ff 

4.  Passages  containing  phrase  "God  of  Hosts"  5:14-15 
p.  168  f 

5.  Reference  to  Calneh,  Hamath  and  Gath  6:2    p.  173 

6.  Reference  to  virgins  an^  young  men  who  faint  for 
thirst    8:13  p.  185 

and  definitely  rejects  9:8-15  hope  of  final 
restoration  of  God's  people    pp.  190ff,  308f 

(1)    Ibid.,     p.  547 
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8.    '7.  R.  Smith,  in  his  Prophets,  p.  398  f,  1882  defended  2:4,b; 
4:13;  5:8-9;  9:5, G  and  was  upheld  by  Kuenen  in  1889.  (l) 

As  for  Driver,  himself,  he  feels  that  while  there  may  be 

some  grounds  for  taking  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  supposed  to 

have  been  v/ritten  by  Amos  he  is  doubtful  if  these  grounds  can  be  deemed 

conclusive.  (2) 

^  George  Adam  Smith  comes  back  at  about  evory  argument  of 

Tellhausen  who  is  inclined  to  criticise  the  text  to  the  limit,  so  Driver 

may  well  say  he  only  "at  least  suspects"  the  integrity  of  certain  passages. 

He  lists  as  the  suspected  passages  the  following: 

a.  Reference  to  Judah  2:4,5;  6:1  in  Zion  9:11,12 

b.  Throe  outbreaks  of  praise  4:13;  5:8,9;  9:5,6 

c.  Final  hope  and  restoration  9:8-15  including  11,12 
already  mentioned 

d.  Clauses  alleged  to  reflect  later  stages  of  history 
1:9-12;  5:1,2,15;  6:2,14 

e.  Suspected  for  inc-ompatibility  8:11-13 

'Vhile  Mr.  Smith  feels  that  there  is  often  a  strong  case 
against  traditional  belief  in  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  passages  yet 
when  men  like  'V.  Robertson  Smith  and  Kuenen  still  adhere  to  their  integ- 
rity he  must  leave  the  decision  open  for  dogmatism  in  such  matters  is 
impossible.     (3),  And  although  data  is  so  obscure  that  absolute  proof  of 
such  integrity  cannot  be  given,  there  is  no  question  of  that  "greater 
Authenticity"  so  evident  throughout  the  whole  book,  that  has  permeated 

(1)  Driver,  5.  R.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament    p.  318 
Smith,  G.  A.,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets    p.  135 
Smith,  *f.  R.,  The  Prophets  of  Israel    p.  398 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  313 

(3)  Smith,  G.  A.,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets    p.  205 
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every  message  and  been  the  dynamic  that  has  sent  it  into  hearts  down 
through  the  ages,  (l) 

McFadyen's  chief  difficulty  is  with  the  oracles  addressed  to 
Judah,  Edom  (2)  and  the  one  concerning  the  great  hope  for  the  future.  (3) 
As  to  the  authenticity  of  8:11,12  he  doubts  that  reasons  are  sufficiently 
convincing.    In  regard  to  the  great  doxologies  found  in  4:13;  5:8,9; 
9:5,6  he  does  not  agree  that  they  are  authentic  against  the  doubts  of 
others  but  personally  feels  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  context;  and 
although  5:8,9  is  a  distinct  interruption  yet  the  conception  of  God  which 
is  suggested  is  not  beyond  the  theological  reach  of  Amos.    The  concluding 
outlook  on  redemption  he  definitely  rejects  as  Amos'  ov/n.  (4) 

Ottley  bases  his  theory  of  the  concluding  hope  for  Israel  on 
the  prophetic  i-^ee  that  Yahweh's  purpose  of  salvation  is  to  be  realized 
through  the  house  of  David  which  shall  rule  regenerate  Israel.    He  admits 
the  idea  is  questioned  as  to  whether  it  can  be  confidently  attributed  to 
the  eighth  century  prophets  for  they  regard  that  Jehovah  alone  is  the 
judge  and  Saviour  of  his  people;  but,  argues  Ottley: 

a.  The  figure  of  a  Davidic  King  was  of  paramount  importance  during 
the  struggle  with  Assyria  when  men  instinctively  recalled  the  shepherd 
king  who  welded  his  people  into  a  great  nation. 

b.  7/hether  the  passages  are  really  the  work  of  the  eighth  century 
prophets  or  not,  or  whether  they  embody  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  a  later 
age,  at  least  we  may  hold  that  the  image  of  an  ideal  king  was  not  an 

(1)  Ibid.,    p.  206 

(2)  McFadyen,  J.  S.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  189 

(3)  Ibid.,    p.  191 

(4)  Creelman,  H.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  142 

(5)  Ottley,  R.  L.,  The  Religion  of  Israel    p.  85 
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unlikely  product  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  (l) 

H.  P.  Srrith  criticises  only  Amos'  final  vision  in  which  he  sees 
Yahweh  himself  standing  in  the  temple  at  Bethel  shaking  the  building  on 
the  heads  of  the  worshippers.    Jehovah's  judgments  are  unavoidable,  de- 
struction will  be  complete  and  irremediable.     In  the  foot-note  Smith  speaks 
of  the  passage  9;1-14  as  making  "plain  if  anything  can,  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  book,  which  speaks  of  a  relenting  on  the  part  of  Yahweh,  cannot  be 
by  Amos".     (2)    And  further,  that  9:11-15  concerns  itself  with  things  in 
which  Amos  shows  no  interest  elsewhere!  the  ruined  house  of  David,  the 
possession  of  Edom  by  Israel,  the  return  of  Israel  from  captivity. 
"Of  course",  he  reiterates,  "it  is  oossible  th?t  an  original  hope  o^  Amos 
has  been  expanded,  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  it."  (3) 

.    On  the  other  hand,  W.  Robertson  Smith  declares  that  "it  is  plain 
that  Amos  could  not  have  excepted  Judah  from  the  universal  ruin  which  he 
saw  was  threatening  the  whole  land;  or  at  all  events,  such  exception 
v/ould  have  required  to  be  expressly  made  on  special  grounds".  (4) 

Dr.  Knudson,  like  G.  A.  Smith  and  Driver  feels  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  much  disputed  passages  belong  to  Amos.    For  him  there 
are  sufficient  characteristic  flashes  of  thought,  and  too,  he  gives  Amos 
credit  for  deeper  and  broader  thinking  than  some  of  the  other  critics 
and  patiently  argues  every  point  concluding  that  destruction  is  never  the 
last  word  of  any  prophet,  (5)  for  it  is  a  common  belief  among  all  prophets 
that  Israel  must  be  purged  before  her  glorious  future,  "for",  says 

(1)  Ibid.,    p.  86 

(2)  Smith,  H.  P.,  The  Religion  of  Israel    p.  137 

(3)  Smith,  H.  P.,  The  Religion  of  Israel    p.  217 

(4)  Smith,  :V.  R.,  The  Prophets  of  Israel    p.  398 

(5)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  87 
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Knudson,  "does  Ar:os  not  proclaim  in  9:9  that  Jehovah  will  sift  the  house 
of  Israel  trnong  all  the  nations;  like  as  grain  is  sifted  into  a  sieve, 
yet  shall  not  the  least  kernel  fall  upon  the  earth."  (l) 

Conclusion;    Practically  all  modern  scholars  with  the  exception  of 
Driver,  Ottley  and  Knudson,  reject  the  "hope  massages"  of  An:os'  prophecy. 
Their  arguments  are  indeed  plausible  and  one  v/ould  choose  bo  accept  them 
on  these  bases,  '^ut  others  have  rejected  the  passages  not  so  much  because 
they  evidenced  complete  transition  of  thought  and  are  apparently  foreign 

>.ti1Ker, 

to  the  message  of  the  book;  and,  not  because  Amos  did  not  feel  there  was 
some  ray  of  hope  but  on  the  grounds  that  the  thought  and  language  is 
clearly  of  post-exilic  times.     (2)    Thus  beginning  w'ith  the  last  half  of 
9:8  which,  according  to  Harper,  (3)  begins  independent  of  the  preceeding 
thought,  the  line  is  an  extra  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strophic 
arrangement.    It  is  true  .however,  tha.t  the  book  is  not  entirely  v/ithout 
prophetic  hope  for  if  ioelieved  that  the  key  of  Ar.os'  message  \t8  be  jus- 
tice and  righteousness, as  indicative  of  the  character  of  Jehovah  which 
he  desires  Israel  to  attain,  v/e  rraist  catch  the  faintest  glimpse  of  this 
hope  in  5:6a  "Seek  Jehovah  and  live',"  but  while  this  is  a  reflection  of 
his  own  belief  his  message  emphasizes  the  darker  side  of  the  picture 
for  he  knows  that  Israel  has  sinned  a  great  sin  and  must  repent  before 
she  can  have  any  hope  of  real  life. 

The  passage  referring  to  Judah,  2:4,5  also  must  be  definitely 

(1)  Ibid.,    p.  85 

(2)  The  Abingdon  Bible  Com.mentary,  Robinson,  H.  'feeler-  Am.os    p,  783 

(3)  Hsroer,  S.  R.,  A  Critical  and  Bxegetical  Commentary  on  Am.os  and 

Kosea    p.  193 
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rejected.    In  it  we  find  the  phrases,  "rejected  the  la'7  of  Jehovah",  and 
"have  not  kept  his  statutes"  and  "their  lies  have  caused  them  to  err,  after 
which  their  fathers  did  v/alk"  and  all  of  which  are  generally  regarded  by- 
eminent  and  modern  scholars,  as  language  too  formal  for  Amos  and  distinctly 
that  v/hich  was  used  at  a  later  period  in  reference  to  the  Deuteronomic  law, 
or  at  least  to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  (l) 

The  title  ^ound  in  1:1  must  also  lose  its  place  as  being  written 
by  Amos^for, it  not  only  is  written  in  the  third  person^indicating  it  is  a 
later  statement  about  him,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  v;hy  he 
should  be  concerned  about  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah^when  the  burden  of  his 
message  v/as  aimed  directly  at  Israel.  (2) 

As  for  the  "nature  passages^'there  are  raeny  arguments  both  for  and 
against  them.    As  one  reads  George  Adam  Sr.ith's  description  of  the  Judaean 
steppes  and  the  Valley  of  Teloa,  he  must  v/onder  how  the  "nature  passages" 
found  in  Amos  4:13,  5:8-9  and  9:5-6  can  belong  to  anyone  except  the 
"herdsman  of  Tekoa"  and  the  "dresser  of  sycamore  treos".    And  yet  one  must 
not  let  sentiment  over-rule  fact.    George  Adam  Smith  at  least  suspects 
these  passages  but  rather  cautiously  gives  Amos  credit  for  the  many  marks 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  passages,  and  that  he  may  have  been  the  first 
to  use  the  expression,  "God  of  Hosts"  which  if  true  is  finely  echoed  by 
the  later  prophets.     (3)    On  the  other  hand  Czarnomska  declares  that  the 
discovery  of  Assyrian  records  and  linguists  and  the  advance  of  philosophy 
now  pirove  that  fragments  of  poems  by  anonym.ous  authors  belonging  to  the 

(1)  Harper,  'V.  R.,  A  Critical  and  '^xegetical  CoirTjentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea 

p.  46 

(2)  Amos  7:15 

(3)  Peake's  Con-mentary  on  the  Bible:  Canney,  M,  A.,  Amos  p.  547 
The  Century  Bible,  Horton,  R.  S.  The  Minor  Prophets    p.  147 
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joyous,  optimistic  period  have  been  inserted  to  relieve  the  unbroken  nessi- 
m±sm  of  the  book,  (l) 

Therefore  in  this  paper  the  following  passages  will  be  regarded 
as  being  insufficiently  authoritative  for  use:    2:4,5;  and  9:8-15:  and 
the  title,  although  it  is  definitely  knov/n  that  it  belongs  to  a  later 
period, may  be  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  date  of  writing.    And  the 
so-called  "nature  passages"  will  be  referred  to  since  there  is  still  such 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  modern  scholars  as  to  their  origin,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  truly  bespeak  the  prophet's  conception  of  the  righteous 
God  he  proclaims  to  Israel. 


(l)    Czarnomska,  ."lizabeth:    The  Authentic  Literature  of  Israel, 

Introduction  p.  xxxiii 
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Chapter  III    Discovering:  the  Unauthentic  Passages  of  Hosea. 

Mr.  Harper  tells  us  that  the  text  of  Hosea  is  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  number  of  passages  which  almost  defy 
interpretation  is  very  large.     (1)    All  eminent  scholars  agree  that  the 
book  in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of  more  or  less  revision  and  inter- 
polations, many  of  which  do  not  modify  the  fundamental  message  of  the 
prophet.    (2)    According  to  both  Robinson  and  Harper  the  "doubtful"  Das- 
sages  of  the  book  are  classified  according  to  l).  references  to  Judah 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  work  largely  of  a  Judaistic  editor;  2).  pas- 
sages picturing  the  glories  of  the  future  or  Messianic  allusions;  3). 
phrases  and  sentences  of  a  technical  archeological  or  historical  char- 
acter, inserted  for  the  sake  of  expansion  and  explanation;  4).  miscella- 
neous glosses  and  interpolations  for  which  there  seem  no  apparent  reason,  (g,) 

The  passages  that  affect  one's  use  of  the  book  are  those  concern-: 
ing  the  references  to  Judah  and  the  hope  of  the  glorious  future  of  the 
nation.    The  follo7/ing  passages  referring  to  Judah  have  been  considered 
as  doubtful  by  various  scholars:    1:7;  11;  3:5;  4:15;  5:5,10,  12-14;  6:4; 
11;  8:14;  10:11;  11:12;  and  12:2.    Those  referring  to  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion include,  1:10-2:1;  2:14-23;  3:5;  6:1-3;  6:11-7:1;  10:12  11:10,11; 
ch.  14  incl. 

Bewer  tells  us  that  the  earlier  JudfLean  editor  made  Hosea' s 
message  apply  to  JudaJi  as  well  as  to  Israel  in  5:10,  12-14;  5:4,11;  8:14; 
10:11;  and  12:2  also  that  the  later  editor  added  the  hopeful  words  for 
(1)    Harper,  J.  R.,  The  International  Critical  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea 


Introduction  p.  clxiii 

(2)  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary,  Introduction  to  Hosea    p.  761 

(3)  Ibid.,    p.  clix,  clxi 


Judah  in  1:7-10;  as  well  as  some  favorable  references  such  as  3:5,  "and 
David  their  King",  4:152;  and  11:12b.  (l) 

Cannon  G»  H.  Box  feels  that  1:7  clearly  is  an  interpolation  in 
4:15  a,  the  text  is  corrupt  as  is  also  4:15b.  last  clause  of  5:5 

and  6:11a,  he  counts  as  gloss;  8:14  a  later  addition  10:11  (delete  Judah) 
11:12  is  in  its  reference  to  Judah  doubtful  for  various  reasons  while  in 
6:4  (possibly  8:14)  and  12:2  Judah  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  an 
original  Israel.    5:10-14  and  1:11  are  probably  original  though  1:11  may 
belong  to  an  interpolated  passage.    From  1:7  (cf*  4:15), which  takes  a 
favorable  view  of  Judah ^it  is  inferred  that  an  earlier  Judaean  revision 
(701  B.C.)  was  made  while  other  passages  that  represent  Judah  equally 
guilty  with  Israel  may  point  to  an  exilic  or  post -exilic  revision.  Canon 
Box  also  cites  the  radical  criticism  of  Marti  who  denies  not  only  the 
Hoseanic  character  of  1:11-2:1  but  also  of  2:13b;  3:    5:15-6:3;  ll:10f 
and  14:1-9  on  the  assumption  of  incompatibility  of  the  idea  of  hope  with 
the  idea  of  doom  which  is  so  prevalent  throughout  the  prophecy.  (3) 

J.  M.  P.  Sraith  criticises  only  the  "hope"  passages  which  he 
refers  to  as  "in  all  probability  the  product  of  later  editors"  1:10-2:1; 
2:14-16.18-23;  3:5;  11:8-11;  and  14:4-9  but  he  regards  14:1-3  as  "in 
keeping  with  the  entire  message".  (4) 

In  Driver' s  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
v;e  read  of  several  passages  which  because  they  seem  to  express  ideas  alien 
to  Rosea* s  historical  or  theological  position,  and  because  they  appear  to 

(1)  Bev/er,  J.  A.,  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament    p.  96 

(2)  Peake,  Arthur  S.,  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible 

Box,  Gannon  H.,  Hosea    p.  534 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  534 

(4)  Smith,  J.  v.*  P.:     The  Prophets  and  Their  Times    p.  xvii 
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interrupt  the  connection  of  thought,  are  regarded  as  later  additions  to 
the  original  text  by  several  scholars.     3tade,  for  instance  will  not  accept 
1:7;  1:10-2:1;  3:5  (the  words,  "and  David  their  King")  4:15a  and  8:14. 
Cornill  agrees  with  Stade  with  the  exception  of  8:1^-;  and  Kuenen  (in  1889) 
defended  all  but  1:7.    'Vellhausen  rejected  in  addition  2:16;  6:11,7:1 
(to  Israel,  then)  10:13b  most  of  14:1-9  as  well  as  a  fev/  less  important 
phrases  elsewhere.    Cheyne  (in  U,  R,  Smith,  "Prophets  and  Their  Times" 
p.  xvii  f)  (l)  cites  as  the  'most  probable'  later  insertions  1:7;  1:10- 
2:1,3:5  (and  David  their  King)  4:15a;  5:15-6:4;  6:11;  7:1  (to  Israel 
then)  8:14;  14:1-9  (entirely).  (2)    But  Driver,  himself,  feels  that  the 
picture  of  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  prophecy  does  not  neutralize 
previous  threatenings  for  such  pictures  are  ideals  and  do  not  necessarily 
exempt  people  from  the  doom  foretold  by  the  prophet";  it  is  true  that  the 
judgment  takes  place  but  out  of  disaster  and  ruin  implied  a  nev/  Israel 
will  carry  on  and  receive  Jehovah's  blessing,  (3)    In  regard  to  Driver's 
feeling  concerning  the  use  of  "Judah"  he  says  in  the  foot-note  of  p.  304 
that  Judah  is  alluded  to  only  incidentally  and  usually  unfavorably  as  in 
1:7,11;  4:15;  5:5,10,12-14;  6:4,11;  8:14;  10:11;  11:12;  and  12:2  but  that 
in  some  cases,  "Judah"  is  so  alieh  to  the  context  that  it  may  be  consid- 
ered either  as  an  intrusion  or  as  a  correction.  (4) 

George  Adam  Smith,  in  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  is  cited 
by  Driver  (5)  as  rejecting  1:7  (p.  2,3)  4:15f,  8:14  (pp.  224,259)  and  as 
doubting  2:16  (p.  233)  5:5;  6:10f  (p.  225)  11:6,7,10-11  (p.  297  f) 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  xviii 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  306 

(3  &  4)    Driver,  S.  R.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 

Testament    t).  306-7 

(5)    Ibid.,     p.  308 
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14:9  (p.  315)  but  as  accepting  1:10-2:1  (though  allov/ing  that  it  must  be 
misplaced)  as  suspecting  words  in  3:5  (p.  a,sf)  and  defending  at  length 
14:1-3  (p.  309)  (l)     In  regard  to  Dr.  Smith's  position  on  chapter  14  he 
says  that  "in  the  prospect  of  Israel's  repentance  there  is  no  feature, 
physical  or  moral,  which  has  not  already  been  furnished  by  previous  prom- 
ises of  the  book  6:6.(2)     The  chief  difficulty  is  the  place  -//here  it  is 
found,  but  whether  it  was  written  by  Rosea  or  not,  then  or  later,  it  is  a 
fitting  close  to  the  book."     (3)    Soon  after  Dr.  Smith  had  prepared  his 
manuscript  for  the  press  he  received  Prof.  Cheyne's  "Introduction"  to  the 
new  edition  of  Robertson  Smith's  "The  Prophets  of  Israel"  in  which  he  denies 
the  passage  as  belonging  to  Hosea  on  the  ground  that  its  language  and 
imagery  belong  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.    However,  Dr.  Smith  does  not  change 
his  opinion.  (4) 

IvlcFadyen  notes  the  interruption  in  the  context  because  of  1:10-12: 
an  outlook  on  Messianic  days  which  considers  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  pre- 
supposes the  exile  of  Judah,  and  anticipates  2:21-23,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  a.llow  it  to  be  credited  to  Hosea;  nor  can  1:7  which  is  quite  irrelevant 
and  appears  to  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  in 
701  B.C.  (5) 

Creelman  considered  1:10-2:1  as  out  of  place  and  would  have  it 
follow  either  3:5  or  2:23.     In  the  foot-note  on  p.  143  he  gives  us  Driver's 
order  as  1:1-9;  3:1-5;  2:2-23;  1:10-2:1    (a.)  it  contains  promise  of  resto- 
ration before  the  punishment  is  described  or  the  condition  of  restoration 

(1)  Ibid.,     p.  308 

(2)  Srrdth,  G.  A.,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets    p.  309 

(3)  Ibid.,    p.  310 

(4)  Ibid.,    p.  311 

(5)  IZcFayden,  J.  E.,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  179 
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is  stated,  and  (b.)  it  is  not  logically  placed  vdth  what  precedes  or  followsl 
it.     (l)    lis  remarks  that  14:1-8  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  a  later  ad- 
dition and  weakens  the  warning  of  Chapter  13.    But  he  says,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Chapter  14  may  not  have  been  uttered  before  Chapter  13,  for  its 
present  position  is  due  to  editorial  adjustment  in  order  that  the  prophecy 
might  end  v/ith  hope.    He  further  points  out  that  the  thoughts  in  this  see^' 
tion  rre  all  paralleled  in  previous  chapters  of  the  book  cf.  6:6;  v,  3cf 
12:1,  etc.,  v4  cf  11:4, 8f;  vss.  5ff  cf.  2:21ff,    Thus  it  forms  a  most  ap- 
propriate conclusion  to  the  prophecy  whenever  and  by  whomever  it  may  have 
b  een  writt  en .     ( 2  ) 

Dr.  Korton  in  his  "Introduction  to  the  Ivanor  Prophets,  The 
Century  Bible"  says  the  references  to  Judah  read  like  interpolations  by 
?.n  editor  who  felt  the  exclusive  re'^erences  of  Hosea  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom  unsatisf r.ctory ,  and  that  in  sorae  instances  "Judah"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  Israel  or  Ephraim;  5:10,  12-14;  6:4;  10:11;  12:2     (4)  (3) 

Pro^'essor  Harper  in  his  Introduction  puts  the  following  refer- 
ences to  Judah  among  the  "doubtful"  passages  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  1:7; 
6:11;  8:14;  12:1.    There  are  also  passages  in  which  he  believes  the  word 
"Judah"  has  been  substituted  by  the  editor  for  "Israel"  in  which,  as  they 
stand,  Judah  is  threatened  with  judgment  5:10,12-14;  6:4, lla;  ICtllb;  12:3 
but  if  "Israel"  is  substituted  for  the  "Judah"  of  the  fessoretic  Text  (4) 
all  difficulty  is  removed  from  making  a  logical  connection  between  5:10 
and  the  preceding  verse  in  which  .i]phraim  is  rebuked  and  it  is  ICphraim  that 

(1)  Crselman,  H.   :  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  143 

(2)  Creelman,  H.   :  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p. 145 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  12 

(4)  Ivis-SSoretic  Text:  Harder,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  of  Am.os 

and  Hosea    p.  kviii 
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is  "like  landmark  removers",  the  commonest  sort  of  thieves;  the  reference, 
therefore^ is  not^as  some  think^to  Judah's  seizure  of  the  northern  territory 
in  the  time  of  anarchy,  nor  to  the  efforts  of  Ahaz  to  introduce  idolatry 
into  Judahjill  Kings  15:10-18)  nor  to  the  efforts  of  the  rulers  to  v/hich 
Israel  refers  in  5:8  and  Micah  in  2:2  to  acquire  all  the  land  and  thus  dis- 
turb boundaries  fixed  by  the  fathers,  but  is  merely  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
the  lowest  v/ickedness  and  a  type  of  the  most  degraded  practices,  (l) 
In  10 :11b , Israel  nnast  be  intended  for  nov;here  in  the  passage  is  there  the 
remotest  reference  to  Judah  and  originally  it  must  have  been  Israel. 
Marti  suggests  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  Israel's  change 
of  occupation  a.nd  the  line  is  needed  to  complete  the  strophe.     (2)  12:3 
Judah  is  not  in  the  rd.nd.  of  the  prophet  here  for  it  is  too  evident  that 
Israel  is  the  one  to  be  punished  according  to  his  ways.  (3) 

There  is  no  reason  to  deny  all  passages  referring  to  "Judah"  as 
Hoseanic  for  it  would  be  strange  if  the  prophet  did  not  occasionally  speak 
0**  the  people  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom.(4)    In  6:11  Judah  will  also  suffer  disaster.    This  does  not  refer  to 
an  actual  return  from  captivity  nor  to  merely  bringing  the  people  back  from 
idols  to  God  but  rather  to  the  comang  of  a  time  of  blessing  or  good  fortune 
parallel  with  7:1,  "when  I  would  heal  Israel"  (5)    4:15  and  5:5  are  also 
among  the  Judaistic  passages  in  v;hich  Professor  Harper  sees  nothing  which 
demands  a  later  origin.    He  feels  that  Kuenen  is  too  conservative  in  his 

treatment  of  the  Judaistic  passages  and  neither  can  he  agree  with  Ivlarti 

1)  Harper,  J.  R.,  A  Critical  and  Sxegetical  Conmentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea 

2)  Ibid.,  p.     355  'p.  355 

(3)  Ibid.,  378 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  270 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  292 
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that  Hosea  never  referred  to  Judah,  (l) 

The  "hope"  passages  referring  to  Judah's  future,  Prof.  Harper 
feels  are  extremely  inconsistent  with  Hosea' s  point  of  view  and  in  direct 
contrast  to  his  fundamental  teaching;  they  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
thought  and  shov/  definite  relation  to  the  thought  of  later  prophecy; 
therefore^he  would  place  for  exilic  times  these  Messianic  allusions  5:1. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand;  13:9  threatens  an  irretrievable  disaster;  in 
13:14  death  and  Sheol  are  first  to  do  their  work;  nor  v'ill  Yahv/eh  repent 
in  11:9;  13:14.  (2)    The  epilogue,  Chanter  14,  also  loses  its  place  among 
Hoseanic  utterances.    In  spite  of  the  many  arguments  for  the  integrity  of 
this  passage  he  feels  as  in  5:7  a  later  writer  has  built  upon  the  original 
ideas  of  the  prophet  (3)  and  that  the  present  position  of  the  chapter  is 
due  to  the  editor  vrho  did  not  realize  the  weakness  of  placing  it  after  the 
final  words  of  doom  of  Chapter  13.  (4) 

Conclusion: 

■.Yhile  Hosea  was  a  native  of  the  northern  kingdom  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  his  prophetic  message  to  indicate  that  he  had  in 
both  mind  and  heart  the  interest  of  Judah  as  well  as  Israel;  that  to  hira 
the  people  of  both  north  and  south  v;hile  divided  politically  were  still 
the  sons  of  Jacob;  thus,  he  covets  for  Jacob  all  the  better  things  as  well 
as  feeling^ at  times,  their  great  sin  and  sensing  the  inevitable  doom  that 
their  constant  wrong-doing  entailed.    Thus,  it  is  unfair  to  Hosea  to  say 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  8 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.    clix  (Intro.) 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  236,  238 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  409 
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that  none  of  the  "Judah  passages'*  v/ere  written  by  him.    Hov/ever,  the 
paf:sages  showing  a  definite  partiality  of  Jehovah  toward  Judah  cannot  be 
accepted  for  it  is  incredible  that being  a  citizen  of  the  northern  kingdom^ 
he  would  feel  that  Judah  was  any  better  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  than  his 
own  country  especially  since  there  xms  little  if  any  difference  in  the 
moral  and  religious  conditions  of  the  tv/o  kingdoms.    Therefore, from  the 
list  we  will  exclude  1:7;  4:15;  and  11:12b  as  showing  definite  partiality 
toward  Judah.    And  then,  too,  we  nust  exclude  1:1;  3:5;  6:11;  8:14;  e.nd 
14:9:  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  and  having  been  added  to  the  writ- 
ings by  the  Jud^ean  editor.    With  just  a  word  concerning  each  v/e  will 
dismiss  them  as  unauthoratative ;  the  title  1:1  dismisses  the  throne  of 
Israel  with  Jeroboam,  ignoring  the  rapid  succession  of  petty  kings  during 
the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  prosperity;  3:5  is  too  Messianic  for 
the  time  of  Hosea;  6:11  refers  definitely  to  the  captivity;  8:14  is  not 
in  any  way  like  Hosea  but  more  like  Amos,  and  weakens  the  climax  nat- 
urally reached  by  v.  13;  and  14:9  is  as  Harper  and  others  feel,  an  added 
word  of  wisdom  by  one  who  has  read  the  message  to  the  "wise  and  prudent" 
that  they  may  understand  and  know  that  the  "ways  of  Jehovah  are  right". 

Concerning  the  "hope  passages",  this  decision  must  rest  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Hosea' s  m.arriage  as  found  in  1:2-9 
and  3:1-14.    Above,  in  this  section,  it  has  been  shown  that  several  schol- 
ars^ including  Harper  and  W.  R.  Smith, feel  that  these  and  other  "hope 
passages"  are  inconsistent  with  Hosea' s  point  of  view  and  fundamental 
preaching;  they  are  thought  to  be^and  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
thought  and  to  relate  prophecies.    But  if  one  believes  in  the  account  of 
Hosea' s  tragedy  as  an  actual  occurence  he  cannot  fail  to  find  a  message 
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of  love  and  hope  coming  out  of  that  experience  and  rising  above  the  doom 
that  indeed  must  first  come  to  a  sinning  nation.    Hastings  suggests  three 
interpretations  to  the  story  of  Hosea's  marriage,     (l)    The  first  assumes 
the  story  to  be  wholly  allegorical  and  invented  by  Hosea  to  describe  the 
infidelity  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  which  leaves  no  actual  experience  on 
which  to  base  such  a  living  and  dynamic  message.    The  second  position  is 
that  the  experience  described  is  literally  true;  but  if  1:2  be  taken 
literally  it  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  Hosea's  idea  of  a  just  and 
righteous  God  in  that  He  should  ask  a  pure  and  upright  man  to  marry  so 
foul  a  v;oman  as  Gomer  is  shown  to  be.    (2)    The  third  interpretation  is 
that  this  tragedy  was  an  actual  experience.    Sidney  Lawrence  Brown  (3) 
says  that  this  "love  for  Israel  is  an  irradicable  trait  of  the  Divine 

Being"  as  shown  in  11:5,  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?   

my  heart  is  turned  within  me,  ray  compassions  are  kindled  together",  as 
against  9:15  in  v/hich  the  sin  of  the  people  is  so  great  an  abomination. 
For  Brown,  judgment  must  be  followed  by  salvation.    He  cannot  believe 
13:16  to  be  the  last  word.    Thus  if  we  should  deny  the  integrity  of  this 
tragic  experience  to  Hosea  the  message  of  love,  and  therefore,  of  hope 
which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  all  his  words  would  ha.ve  found  no  place 
and  Israel  could  never  have  seen  beyond  hopeless  retribution  and  doom  to 
the  love  and  hope  so  finely  expressed  specially  in  14:1-8  and  as  an  echo 
of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all  that  goes  before. 

(1)  Hastings,  James:    The  Better  M8.n  and  'Vomen  of  the  Bible    p.  364 

(2)  Hosea  2  and  3 

(3)  Brown,  3.  L.,  The  Book  of  Hosea,  Introduction  xxix 
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Therefore,  in  this  paper,  the  follov;ing  passages  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  various  reasons  as  stated  above:    1:7;  3:5;  4:15;  6:11;  8:14; 
14:9.    Finally,  1:1  the  title,  must  be  excluded  for  reasons  already  stated, 
but  it  may  be  referred  to  as  indicative  of  the  approximate  date  of  the 
ministry  of  Hosea. 
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PART  III 

Chapter  IV    A  Comparison  of  the  Persom-l  History  and 
Character  of  Air.os  and  Hosea. 

A.    Amos,  his  life,  character^and  call  to  prophesy.  ^ 
Into  the  midst  of  the  political  disruption,  the  social 
tangle^ and  the  religious  insincerity  there  came  a  true  prophet  of  God, 
Amos  of  Tekoa.    But  he  did  not  claim  connection  with  the  school  of  pro- 
phets T7hose  seat  was  at  Bethel,  for  he  said  of  himself,  "I  v;e,s  no  prophet 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son,  but  I  ^Tras  herdsman,  and  a  dresser  of 
sycomore-t rees . "  (l) 

Amos  lived  in  the  solitude  of  the  Judean  steppes.  About 
twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  and  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem  was 
the  small  town  of  Tekoa  (2)  lying  on  the  uplands.    From  Tekoa  can  be 
seen  the  exact  scenery  of  his  visions.    From,  the  slopes  where  Amos  must 
have  herded  his  sheep  there  lies  toward  the  north  and  east  the  great 
mass  of  desert  hills  -vhich  display  to  the  observer  the  most  brilliant 
meteoric  effects  to  be  seen  in  all  Palestine.     (3)    In  other  places  one 
must  look  up  to  the  hills  instead  of  down  on  them  to  catch  their  unri- 
valled besuty  and  grandeur.    Between  the  hills  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  Dead  Sea  shrouded  in  its  heavy  veil  of  mists.    Beyond  the  gulf  lies 
the  austere  mountains  of  Moab,  cold  and  grey,  till  the  sun  strikes  them 
and  changes  them  into  a  flood  of  sparkling  light.     (4)    It  was  through 
this  valley  of  Tekoa  that,  generations  before,  the  Moabites  and  Amonites 
had  come  v/ith  other  allies  on  their  v/ay  to  invade  Ju^'ea.    From  Engedi 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(2 
(4 


Amos  4:14;  Smith,  "7.  R.,  The  Pro-phets  of  Israel  p.  120 

Smith,  G.  Adam,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land    p.  315 

Ibid.,  p.  314 

Siselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    p.'  38 
Ibid.,     p.  33 
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they  had  turner'  up  through  this  wilderness  of  Tekoa  toward  the  town  of 
the  same  name.    Jehoshaphat  had  gone  out  to  meet  them  but  found  they  had 
bean  mysteriously  slaughtered  and  scattered.     (l)     Tt  s-^ems  that  this 
valley  is  really  a  tangle  of  low  hills  and  narrow  brooks  among  which  bands 
of  Bedouin  might  easily  hide  in  v^aiting  for  passing  soldiers  and  travelers. 
It  is  possible,  and  not  altogether  improbable,  that  from  the  pen  of  the 
herdsm8.n  of  these  Judean  steppes  such  expression  of  the  appreciation  of 
nature  and  nature's  God  are  found  in  the  book  of  Amos:  "Lo,  He  that  form- 
eth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind,  and  declareth  unto  man  what  is 
His  thought;  that  maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high 

places  of  the  earth    Jehovah,  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  His  name."  (2) 

Mo  wonder  that  Amos,  the  son  of  this  grand  and  rugged  solitude,  was  stern, 
rugged,  and  grand  in  his  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  Judahl 

"Amos,  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa"  -  no  mention  is  made  concerning  his 
father,  indicating  that  he  v/as  also  of  that  obscure  class  which  felt  so 
keenly  the  heel  of ^oppression  of  the  rich.    He  was  "a  keeper  of  'naked' 
sheep"  which  are  described  as  being  small  and  stunted  in  growth,  having 
unusually  short  legs  but  producing  a  particularly  fine  grade  of  wool.  (3) 
The  fact  that  he  was  also  a  "dresser  of  sycomore"  trees  suggests  that  he 
supplemented  his  scanty  income  as  a  herdsman  by  doing  work  that  came  with 
the  seasons.    In  this  way  he  could  provide  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.     (4)    The  sycomore  was  a  tree  about  the  size       a  walnut  tree.  Its 
fifty  feet  of  height  and  spreading  branches  made  it  one  of  the  favorite 

(1)  Srith,  G.  Adam,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  land    p.  314 
3r:.ith,  T.  R,,  The  Prophets  of  Israel    n,  121 

(2)  Smith,  G.  Adam,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land    p.  272,  315 
Amos  4:13 

(3)  Siselen,  F.  G.,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    p.  38 

(4)  Amos  7:14 
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shade  trees  of  Palestine,     (l)    The  fruity  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
siuall  fig^was  neither  palatable  nor  edible  until  punctured  or  "pinched" 
for  the  purnose  of  allov/ing  the  escRpe  of  a  sns.ll  insect  which  infests 
the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe;  the  puncture  also  provides  ^or  the  escape 
of  a  bitter  juice  after  which  the  fig  ripens  and  becomes  more  or  lass 
edible.     (2)    The  necessity  of  rrarketing  the  wool  and  fruit  must  have 
taken  Amos  into  the  various  cities  of  the  land  -  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem, A^d 
even  to  Bethel,  This  gave  him  opportunity  to  become  very  familiar  with 
the  wealth,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  the  injustices  of  the  courts, 
and  the  superficiality  and  ceremonialism  of  the  worship  in  the  sanctu- 
aries. 

As  in  the  days  of  Elijah  there  still  were  some  in  Israel  who 
had  not  bent  the  knee  to  Baal.    Amos  belonged  to  this  loyal  minority 
v/hich,in  spite  o^  oppression  and  ridicule , kept  true  to  Jehovah  their 
God,    Reared  in  simplicity,  with  an  open  mind,  he  meditated  in  the  great 
out  of  doors.    '.Vhile  watching  the  sheep  or  pruning  the  sycomores  he  had 
much  time  to  think  over  the  things  he  both  saw  and  heard  in  the  m.arkets 
and  on  the  roads.     The  strange  new  sights  and  sounds  soon  became  comjrion 
occurrences  and  he  soon  began  to  be  burdened  by  the  extravagance,  luxury, 
and  corruption  of  the  aristocracy.    His  sense  of  truth  and  righteousness 
quickened  his  indignation  and  v/rath  as  he  observeri  and  heard  the  shallow 
and  meaningless  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  in  contrast  to  the  old  worship 
of  wilderness  days  of  which  he  had  always  heard  so  much.    And  m.ore  than 
this  he  observed,  and  no  doubt  experiences^  personally,  the  false  balances 

(1)  Luke  19:14 
iiliselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  Prouhets    p.  39 

(2)  Smith,  'V.  R.,  The  Prophets  o^  Israel    p.  12i 
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when  he  received  a  shortage  of  wheat  for  an  exorbitant  sum,  anr^  nerh^ps, 
coulH  get  only  the  "refuse  of  the  wheat";  and  when  he  saw  that  even 
Nazarites  had  been  "/on  to  "bowls  of  wine",  his  anger  grew  even  as  when 
the  wild  beasts  would  pluck  the  innocent  lambs  ^rori  his  flocks.  Alone^ 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  he  had  fearlessly  protected  his  flocks 
from  both  seen  and  unseen  dangers,  for  he  had  trained  himself  to  see  be- 
yond the  immediate  scene.     Thus^by  his  keen  perception  of  conditions  and 
events  he  realized  that  Israel's  unrighteousness  would  be  her  undoing  and 
neither  her  military  successes  nor  her  material  wealth  and  prosperity 
would  save  her  "rom  national  downfall  at  the  hand  of  a  foreign  invader. 
It  was  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  God. 

There  in  the  deep  and  lonely  silence  of  the  Jud&ean  Hills  Amos 
dv/elt  upon  the  great  and  important  problems  of  Israel  which  stirred  his 
soul.    As  he  gave  v;ey  to  brooding  he  was  gripped  by  a  great  fear  and 
presentiment  of  im.pending  doom.    He  became  ecstatic  in  his  roused  passion 
till  in  a  vision  the  harvest  of  Jacob  was  destroyed  by  a  plague  of  locusts 
He  v/as  roved  to  pr'-^y,  "0  Lord  Jehovah,  forgive,  I  beseech  thee;  how  shall 
Jscob  stand?    for  he  is  small",  and  through  his  intercession  he  had  a  ray 
of  hOTe  that  Jehovah  would  not  destroy  His  people,     (l)    Again,  in  his 
ecstacy  Jehovah  showed  him  fire  in  the  riidst  of  Jacob's  land  devouring 
the  great  watery  deep  and  it  v/ould  have  eaten  the  land  but  in  an  agony 
of  intercession  he  cried,  "Oh  Lord  Jehovah,  cease,  I  beseech  thee;  how 
long  shall  Jacob  stand?    for  he  is  sm.all",  and  again  Jehovah  with-held 
the  hanH  of  his  destruction.     (2)    Even  yet  Amos  was  not  moved  to  pro- 
phesy j  nor  did  he  feel  the  call  of  Jehovah  till  he  had  been  to  the 


(1)  Amos  7:1-3 

(2)  Amos  7:4-6 


(l  &  2)    Bewer,  Julius  A.,  The  Literature  the 

Old  Testament  pp^i.fff 
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rnarkets  of  Northern  Israel  where  again  he  saw  and  felt  "Ith  the  poorer 
classes  the  social  snd  economic  pressure,     (l)    He  then  sensed  the  gross 
corruption  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  ^^hole  nation  "^ror  the  king  and 
priests  down  to  the  laity.     He  saw  revelry,  drunkenness,  conspiracy, 
assasinations,  and  licentiousness  everyv/here.     (2)    Against  it  all  his 
conscience  revolted.    Back  again^in  the  quiet  of  the  desert^he  'vatched 
his  sheep  end  brooded  over  the  unrighteousness  of  Israel.     Suddenly  he 
caught  a  vision  and  in  his  ecstasy  saw  the  Lor'^  standing  beside  a  7,'all 
which  had  formerly  been  built  straight,  and  in  His  hand  was  a  plumbline. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  Anos,  "Am.os,  what  seest  thou?"    and  Amos  said,  "A 
plumbline".     Then  said  the  Lord,  "Behold  I  will  set  a  plum.b-line  in  the 
midst  of  m.y  people  Israel;  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any  m.ore;  and 
the  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
shall  be  laid  waste;  and  I  v/ill  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with 
the  sword."     (3)    Thus  it  was  that  Jehovah  "showed"  him,  and  "took"  him 
from  following  the  flock  and  said,  "Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel." 
(4)    'Ye  cannot  tell  how  many  tim.es  Am.os  appeared  in  the  miarket  place  at 
Bethel  to  give  his  message  to  Israel  but  we  know  that  after  one  address 
to  the  people  at  the  Bethel  sanctuary  (5)  Amaziah,  the  priest,  sent  a 
message  to  Jeroboam  v/arning  him.  of  the  utterances  of  the  prophet  from. 
Tekoa^for  Amos'  threat  9.gainst  the  sanctuaries,  and  against  the  King's 
house  had  provoked  the  official  guardian  of  the  sanctuary.    But  the  priest 
attempting  to  send  Amos  back  to  Judeh,  was  given  a  special  m.essage  from 
Jehovah.    Amos  knew  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood  which  he  reoresented 

(1)  Bewer,  Julius  A.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testam.ent  p. 

(2)  Eiselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  Prophets,  p.  61 
Ibid.,  p. 

(3)  Amos  7:7-9  (3-5)    Bewer,  Julius  A.,  The  Literature  of  the 

(4)  Am.os  7:14  Old  Testament  p. 
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and  over  which  he  had  supervision  and  he  also  knew  that, in  spite  of  his 
sacred  office  and  duties, he  had  allowed  the  worship  of  the  Baalim  and 
Ashera.    So  Amaziah  drove  Amos  from  Bethel  and  he  returned  to  Tekoa  where 
he  wrote  his  mighty  book  which,  as  Bewer  says,  "preached  where  he  could 
not  go  or  be  heard".  (l) 

Of  Amos*  later  life  nothing  is  known  but  Eiselen  remarks  that 
in  view  of  1:1  "two  years  before  the  earth  quake"  which  showed  that  the 
book  was  not  written  till  after  that  calamity,  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  on  leaving  Bethel  he  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of  herdsman  at 
Tekoa  and  during  his  leisure  either  wrote  his  prophecies  in  their  present 
form  or  else  directed  the  writing  of  them.,  (2) 

B.    Ho sea 

About  twenty  years  after  the  ministry  of  Amos  there  lived  in  a 
city  of  the  northern  kingdom,  a  broken  hearted  husband,  Hosea  by  name. 
Tradition  says  he  was  a  native  of  Gilead,"but  at  any  rate  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  northern  kingdom"  (3)  who  loved  from,  the  depths  of  his  big  tender 
heart  the  nation  to  -"rhich  he  belonged  and  whose  destruction  he  was  com- 
missioned to  predict.    He  had  a  first  hand  knowledge  o^  conditions  for 
these  were  a  people  with  whom  he  had  daily  contact.    Terrible  tragedy  had 
com.e  into  his  domestic  life  that  changed  him  from  an  ordinary  citizen  to 
a  fearless  prophet  of  Jehovsli.     (4)    'Yhile  he  knew  that  Israel  and  Judah 
must  be  disciplined  his  whole  m.essage  was  filled  with  a  tender  and  com- 
passionate love  that  spoke  of  hope  for  even  a  sinning  people. 

(1)  Ibid., 

(2)  Siselen,  F.  C,  Prophets  and  Prophecy    p.  41 

(3)  Ibid.,     p.  55      Hosea  7:1 

(4)  Hosea  1:1,2,6,8,9,;  3:1-4 

Dahl,  G.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  golden  Age    p.  284 
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Hosea,  the  son  of  Beerij(l)  had.  married  Gomer,  the  daughter 
of  Diblaim.    There  were  three  children  to  which  he  had  given  names 
symbolic  of  Israel's  wickedness  and  impending  judgment.     Soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  son,  Jezreel,  he  discovered  that  Gomer  had  been  un- 
faithful to  him  for  to  the  second  child,  8  daughter,  he  gave  the  name 
Lo-rummah  which  means,  "for  I  will  no  m.ore  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of 
Israel",  and  which  Dr.  Horton  interprets  "I  vdll  not  be  your  God".  (2) 
Hosea,  who  was  still  a  tender  and  devoted  lover  tried  to  win  his  faith- 
less spouse  back  to  him.self,  but  when  after  three  years  the  third  child, 
another  son,  was  born  he  called  his  name  Lo-anmi  which  signified 
"not  my  people"  and  that  no  longer  could  he  look  upon  these  children 
as  his  nor  even  on  Gomer  as  his  v/ife.     (3)    There  was  nothing  left  to 
do  now  but  deal  with  her  as  a  common  adultress  according  to  Hebrew  law 
and  custom.     (4)    Gomer  sank  lower  and  lower;  she  became  the  mistress 
of  another  man,  but  yearning  for  her  with  a  deathless  love  Hosea  finally 
bought  her  back,  probably  for  fifteen  shekels,  the  half  of  the  orice 
of  a  slave,  and  forty-five  bushels  of  barley,  the  scanty  sustenance 
of  a  year  which  together  would  be  the  full  price  for  a  slave.  (5) 
But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  grant  full  restoration  to  the  fallen 
woman  as  wife  and  m.other  in  the  home,  so  kept  her  temporarily  without 

(1)  Hosea  1;1  The  New  Century  Bible, Horton,  The  f-Linor  Prophets    p.  18 

(2)  Hosea  2:1,4,5.    Dahl,  G.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age    p.  285 

(3)  Ibid.,    p.  18 

(4)  Hosea  2 :2a, 4,  52,  10 

Bewer,  J.  A.,  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament    p.  94 
Dahl,.G.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age    p.  285 

(5)  Hosea  3:1-4    '^Ciselen,  F.,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    p.  55 
The  New  Century  Bible,  Horton,  The  I.'lnor  Prophets    p.  25 
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these  privileges  which  he  felt  must  depend  on  her  attitude  toward  dis- 
cipline and  testing,  (l) 

There  is  no  definite  information  regarding  the  occupation  of 
Hosea.    But  4:6,8,9  indicate  that  he  already  had  prophetic  tendencies 
for  he  seemed  to  have  had  an  unusually  high  conception  of  the  meaning 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood.    He  considered  that  it  was  the  priest  who 
was  responsible  for  the  moral  as  well  as  religious  life  of  the  people. 

He  showed  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  his  peonle 

(2) 

which  a  priest  would  be  apt  to  have  and  v/as  well  versed  in  the  written 
law  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  priest  to  teach.     (3)    He  speaks  of  "the 
people  that  doth  not  understand"    (4:14)  implying  that  he  belonged  to 
those  who  knew  the  requirements  of  the  law.  (4) 

All  that  is  known  concerning  the  ministry  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet 
is  found  in  his  own  book.    He  felt  the  scorn  in  which  the  prophets  were 
held^for  the  priests^by  their  iniquities^ had  made  them  appear  as  fools 
and  set  for  them  snares  that  their  mission  would  fail.    Hosea  had  already 
shown  prophetic  tendencies  for  when  his  first  child  was  born  he  gave  him 
the  name  Jezreel  which  signified  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu.    In  the 
agony  of  his  soul  over  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife  whom  he  loved  more 
than  his  life,  he  found  a  great  spiritual  blessing  for  it  brought  him 
closer  to  the  heart  of  God  and  he  came  to  have  a  new  intimacy  and  richness 
of  fellowship  with  the  Divine  that  he  hs.d  not  known  before.    Later  as  he 

(1)  Dahl,  G.,  Heroes  of  Israeli's  Golden  Age    p.  285 

(2)  Hosea  2:14-16;     10:10;     12:2-5;  11-14 

(3)  Hosea  4:6;  8:1,  12 

(4)  ?:nudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  97 
(2-4)    Ibid.,     p.  97 
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looked  back  upon  his  sufferings  (l)  he  interpreted  them  in  terms  of  God. 
In  his  great  faith  he  sav;  life  experiences  not  only  as  the  gift  of  God 
but  as  embodying  a  divine  call  to  greater  service.    His  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, then  _,was  not  as  many  term  it  his  "call  to  orophecy",  but  it  had 
given  him  an  experience  with  which  to  compare  the  condi.tion  of  his  ovm 
nation  in  relation  to  Yahweh.    It  gave  new  content  and  new  urgency  to  the 
call  he  had  felt  years  before  and  which  was  steadily  growing  upon  him  as 
he  observed  the  religious,  social,  economic  and  religious  situation  of 
his  time.    His  own  passionate  love  for  the  wayward  Gomer  helped  him  to 
understand  the  boundless  love  of  Jehovah  for  His  sinning  people  and  he 
went  to  his  prophetic  task  with  a  new  energy,  for  his  grief  and  shame 
impelled  him  to  speak  the  message  that  had  quickened  his  own  soul.  (2) 
The  first  three  chapters  indicate  that  Hosea's  tiiinistry  began 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  for  he  names  his  first 
son  Jezreel  which  prophesies  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Jehu.    The  rest 
of  the  book  gives  a  vivid  descriotion  of  the  neriod  of  s-narchy  following 
Jeroboam's  peaceful  reign,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Syro- 
Bphraimitic  war  734-733  B.C.  and  no  allusion  to  the  Assyrian  invasion  of 
Galilee  which  immediately  followed  and  crushed  the  northern  kingdom.  (3) 
Reference  is  made  to  efforts  at  making  a  treaty  with  Egypt  (4)  which  v/e 
know  was  counted  on  by  Hosea  -  thus  Rosea  may  have  lived  and  carried  on 

(l)    Kent,  C.  F.,  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah    p.  84 
(1  and  2)    Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  101-103 

Dahl,  Geo.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Gol-^en  Age    p.  286 

Hosea  1:2 

(3)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  93 
Smith,  H.  P.,  Old  Testam-ent  History    p.  338 

(4)  Hosea  12:1  '  . 

Alford,  B.  H.,  Old  Testament  History  9nd  Literature    p.  Ill 
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his  work  through  all  those  sad  days  of  Israel's  decline  very  nearly^ if 
not  quite, to  the  fall  of  Samaria.    A  Jewish  legend  tells  us  the  prophet 
died  in  Babylon  (l)  which,  if  true,  would  lead  us  to  believe  he  was  among 
the  captives  of  Israel.    But  his  body,  according  to  the  same  legend, 
"was  carried  to  Galilee  and  buried  in  Safed,  northwest  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  highest  point  in  that  region",     (l)    Another  tradition 
says  he  was  then  a  native  in  Gilead  and  was  buried  there,     (l)  However, 
it  v/ould  seem  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  allowed  to  rest  in  his  oivn  dear 
northern  kingdom:. 

Summary : 

Thus  we  have  before  us  the  life  and  character  of  the  first  two 
literary  orophets.    Although  Amos'  ministry  was  twenty  years  previous  to 
Hosea's  both  prophets  sternly  and  unflinchingly  faced  and  grappled  with 
the  social  and  religious  problems  of  their  day,  and  uncompromisingly 
identified  religion  v/ith  life  and  the  morel  law,  insisting  that  super- 
stition, ceremonialism,  selfishness,  and  tyranny  must  give  way  to 
righteousness,  truth,  freedom,  and  social  progress.     (2)    We  find  Rosea 
advancing  a  bit  beyond  their  common  effort  for  he  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  those  who  have  found  solace,  redemption  from  sin,  and  strength 
to  overcome  the  world  in  the  power  of  religious  faith.    He  figures  as 
the  pioneer  of  evangelism,  the  first  prophet  of  grace. 

The  lives  of  both  of  these  prophets  were  wrapped  in  obscurity; 
little  seer's  to  be  known  about  them  except  what  they  themselves  tell  us 

(1)  Eiselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets    o.  55 

(2)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  o^  Prophecy    p.  93 
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in  their  om  books.    Dr.  Knudson  feels  that  there  was  not  so  great  a 
difference  betv/een  the  northern  and  southern  kingdom  at  this  time  as  is 
commonly  supposed,     (l)    It  is  very  evident  ^rom  the  accounts  given  by 
Amos  and  Hosea  themselves  that  the  social,  moral  and  religious  conditions 
were  practically  the  same.    Further,  there  is  no  indication  that  Amos 
felt  at  all  strange  when  he  went  to  Bethel  from  his  home  in  Judah. 
In  3:1  he  speaks  of  the  "whole  family"  that  was  brought  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Sgypt",  and  Hosea  in  5:5,10;  6:4;  10:11;  speaks  of  both  Judah 
and  Israel  alike  sharing  in  sin  and  condemnation,  and  both,  while  gen- 
erally including  Judah,  address  their  messages  primarily  to  Israel,  or 
Sphraim,  as  Kosea  affectionately  calls  his  beloved  northern  kingdom. 

Their  differences  lie  chiefly  in  temr)erament  v/hich  may  be 
influenced,  of  course,  by  their  inheritance  and  earlier  environment. 
Amos  may  rightly  be  called  the  St.  James  of  the  Old  Testament,  stern  and 
unrelenting  in  his  emphasis  on  righteous  conduct  as  the  true  expression 
of  a  religious  life  (2)  while  Hosea,  the  St.  John  of  the  Old  Testament, 
based  his  emphasis  on  love  which  he  considered  as  the  root  and  very 
essence  of  righteousness;  he  was  more  mystical,  finding  a  symbolic  m.ean- 
ing  in  all  the  facts  of  life_,but  Am.os  dealt  with  plain  hard  facts  as  they 
were.  (3) 

Amos,  being  a  native  of  Judah,  while  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  northern  kingdom  lacked  that  intimacy  of  knowledge  and  contact 
vrith  the  people  and  their  affairs  that  gave  to  Hosea,  a  native  of  Israel, 

(1)    Ibid.,     p.  91 

(i.)    McFayden,  J.  3.,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament    p.  183 
{i)    Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  'ipistle  o^  James    p.  424 
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that  truly  sympathetic  understanding  of  one  \'/ho  shares  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  those  whom  he  condemns,     (l)    Af.os  does  not  feel  "bound  up"  with  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  of  the  northern  tribes  for  he  sees  them  from  afar,  (2) 
and  while  he  nay,  as  one  of  the  peasant  class  of  Judah,  have  felt  to  more 
or  less  extent  the  heel  of  oppression  and  injustice,  he  lived  apart  from 
men.    The  rough  ruggedness  and  solitude  of  the  Judean  desert  had  produced 
in  him  an  ever  watchful  attitude  toward  impending  dangers  and,  as  hlcFayden 
calls  it,  a  "certain  Titanic  strength  and  rugged  grandure  all  his  own".  (3) 
This  made  him  fearless  and  unrelenting  in  his  denunciation  of  evils  which 
must  be  harmful  to  the  "whole  family"  that  had  so  wonderfully  been  de- 
livered by  Yahweh  ^rom  the  bondage  of  Egyptian  slavery,    '^fhile  Amos  had 
experienced  the  storms  and  dangers  of  nature  Hosea  had  experienced  personal 
domestic  tragedy.    As  he  brooded  and  searched  for  the  meaning  of  his 
sorrow,  he  discovered  in  it  a  love  great  and  strong  and  there  came  to  him 
hope  for  even  a  sinning  nation.    "Hiere  his  predecessors  were  stern  and 
unrelenting  his  sternness  v;as  qualified  by  that  love  of  his  ovm  inner  ex- 
perience.   This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  Yahweh  also  loved  with  a 
love  that  would  not  let  His  people  go.    Thus,  "the  burden  of  Israel's 
guilt  lies  weighty  on  his  soul;  he  wails,  and  mourns,  and  laments,  and 
repents  with  that  sinful  people".  (4) 

Both  of  these  sts.unch  Hebrews  were  among  those  few  who  were  not 
engrossed  and  carried  away  with  the  prosperity  of  Jeroboam's  reign. 

(1)  I'.nudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  o^  Prophecy    p.  95 
Srith,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament  History    d.  140 

(2)  Ibid.,     p.  94 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  94 

(4)  IvicFsyden,  J.  S.,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testam.ent    p.  94 


0* 


Amos,  s.  poor  peasant  of  Judea;  Piosea,  probably  of  the  same  class  which 
he  condemns  and  an  unparalleled  statesman  sharing  the  burden  and  guilt  of 
his  nation.    Both  felt  the  call  to  prophesy  in  their  inner  religious 
experiences.    Neither  belonged  to  the  "school  of  prophets"  which  was  at 
Bethel.    Hosea  was  the  only  prophet  of  northern  Israel  whose  writings 
have  been  preserved  and  he  had  no  successors  as  did  Amos  for  he  lived  too 
close  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  captivity  of  Israel.    Amos  was  followed 
not  only  by  Hosea  of  Israel  but  by  Isaiah  and  Ivlicah  of  Judah.  (l) 

Both  Amos  and  Hosea  were  keen  observers  of  international  affairs 
Both  believed  in  the  eschatology  of  their  day.     (2)    Both  predicted 
judgment  on  Israel:  Amos  viewed  the  coming  disaster  es  the  righteous 
judgment  of  Yahweh  without  any  relenting  on  his  part  (3)  he  saw  ruin 
without  hope,  but  Hosea  saw  in  the  ir.pending  doom  the  loving  chastisement 
of  Yahv/eh  who  would  restore  repentant  Israel  once  more  to  his  favor.  (4) 


(1)  Dahl,  Geo.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age    p.  96 

(2)  Knudson,  A.  C,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy    p.  118 

(3)  Dahl,  Geo.,  Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age    p.  284 

(4)  Siselen,  F.  C,  Prophecy  and  the  ProT)hets    p.  64 
Srlth,  H.  P.,  Old  Testament  History    p.  22  3 
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Arnos 


PART  IV 

Chapter  V    Contrasting:  and  Comparing  A.tqs  and  HoBea  in 
Parallel  Gol'urns  | 

Home  and  Citizenship  Relationship 


Ho  sea 


1 :1  Tekoa  (according  to  the 
editor) 


7 :14  of  an  unnamed  and  obscure 

peasant  family 


7:14,  15  v/ould  indicate  his  home 
was  not  in  the  to^jm  itself  though 
near 


7 15  "our  king"  citizen  of  northern 
kingdom;  indicated  also  by  great 
familiarity  with  the  cities  of 
Israel: 


4:15 


Gilgal,  3eth-aven 
2:22  Jezreel 

Mi z pah,  Tabor 
Gilead 
Shechem 
10:5  Samaria 


5:1 
6:8 
6  :9 
7:1 


1:1  son  of  Beeri  (according  to 
editor),  a  family  of  note 

1:2-9  marriage  of  Gomer,  daughter 
of  Diblaim;  three  children,  after 
birth  of  first  child  whom  he  calls 
Jezreel  a  prophetic  name,  he  mis- 
trusts Gomer' s  faithfulness.  The 
second  child  he  names  Lo-ruhamah. 
"T  v.dll  no  more  have  mercy  on  the 
house  of  Judah."    He  is  now  more 
suspicious  of  her  infidelity  and 
the  birth  of  the  third  child 
proved  it  to  him  for  he  named  it 
Lo-Ammi  "for  ye  are  not  my  people 
and  I  will  not  be  your  God". 

3 :1  Gomer  has  left  home,  an  adul- 
teress but  Hosea  still  loves  and 
yearns  for  her 

3:2  Hosea  buys  her  back  for  the 
price  of  a  slave 

3:3  Hosea  takes  her  into  his  hom.e 
again  on  probation 

6  :3,'^ ;  4:3  would  indicate  his  home 
was  out  of  the  city 
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Air.os 

7  tl4  Not  a  prophet  either  by 
birth  or  by  profession 


Occupation 


Hoses. 


A  prophet,  but  not  belonging  to 
the  prophetic  guild;  gave  pro- 
phetic names  to  children: 

1 :4  Jezreel,  "T  vdll  avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreel  UDOn  the  house  of 
Jehu  and  cause  the  kingdorr  of  the 
house  of  Israel  to  cease." 


1  ;6  Lo-ruhamah, 
iTiore  mercy  upon 
Israel." 


"I  will  have  no 
the  house  of 


7 ;14  I  was  a  herdsman, 
dresser  of  sycomore  tr 


and  a 
ees . 


1  ;9  Lo-Amrrii,  "For  ye  are  not 
people  and  I  will  not  be  your 
God." 


A  priest .His  intimate  knowledge 
of  Israel's  past  history  such  as 
a  priest  would  naturally  have 

2:15  Sin  of  Achan  and  his  burial 


9  ;10  "Wilderness  days  and  hanging 
0^  Israel's  chiefs  for  worship- 
ping the  Baal-peor 

10 :9  Probably  the  origin  of  the 
monarchy  in  Gibea 

11:1  Calling  of  Israel  out  of 

Egypt 

12:3  Birth  of  Jacob  and  Ssau 


12 :4  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  at  Bethel 

12 :2  Jacob's  flight  and  service 
for  Rachel. 


12 ;13  The  raising  up  of  woses  as 
deliverer  of  Israel  from  SgyiDtian 
bondage. 


13:5,6  wilderness 


experiences 


f 
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Amos 


Occupation 


[cont . ) 


Hosea 


Acquaintance  with  e.  written  law 
in  which  it  was  the  priests' 
business  to  give  instruction: 

4 :6  "seeing  thou  hast  forgotten 
the  la^.7  of  thy  God." 

8  ;1  "because  they  have  trans- 
gressed my  covenant  and  trespassed 
against  my  law." 


Ministry 


Date,  c. 780-740 

7  ;1C,11  reference  to 
Jeroboam  II 

8  ;9  reference  to  eclipse  which 
occurred  June  15,  76  3,  accord- 
ing to  Assyrian  records 

4  ;10  plagues  v/hich  prevailed  in 
765  and  759  also  in  Assyrian 
records 

6 :14  Israel's  supremacy  ^rom 
Hamath  to  Arab a 

1 ;6-8  destruction  of  Gath  by 
Uzziah  presupposed 

2 i3  Jeroboam's  conquest  of 
Koab.     (II  Kings  14:25) 

3:16,  6:3-6  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom 

6  :1  Feeling  of  security 


Date  c. 75 0-7 35 

1-3  indicative  of  latter  part  of 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II 

1 :4  house  of  Jehu  is  still  reign- 
ing (II  Kings  15:8-12) 


2:9;  5:27  same  social  and  religious 
evils  as  during  Am.os'  ministry 


4-14  the  period  of  anarchy  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 


r 


c 
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Amos 


Ministry 


[cont . ) 


Place ; 

7 ;1Q,13  at  Bethel  in  the  north- 
ern kingdom. 


:.XT)erience : 


7  ;10-17  Amaziah,  the  priest  at 
Bethel, warns  Jeroboam  of  att erupt- 
ed conspiracy  hy  Amos  and  threat- 
ened destruction  of  the  nation. 
Amos  is  driven  from  Bethel  by 
Araaziah. 

7 ;12  returned  to  Judah, "go, flee 
thou  away  into  the  land  of  Judah" 

7 ;14  a  temporary  experience,  "I 
was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a 
prophet's  son". 


Hosea 


4;12ff;  8;5ff;  9;15  social  evils 
depicted  in  Amos  and  in  Hosea 
1-3  have  reached  a  more  acute  stag9 
No  reference  to  the  Syro-3phraim- 
itic  invasion. 

5 ;1;  6:8  Gilead  whose  inhabitants 
were  deported  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  IV  in  734-733  is  still 
intact . 

5tl3;  7;11,  3:9  alliances  with 
Assyria  and  Egypt  are  false  sources 
of  support. 

Place: 

7:5  in  the  northern  kingdom 


"Experience : 

9 ;7,8  suffered  persecution,  from 
the  people's  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciat ion  called  a  "fool", 
"the  man  that  hath  a  m.ad  spirit", 
was  snared  in  his  talk,  and  held 
in  enmity  by  the  corrupt  priest- 
hood . 


1 :4,5,9  a  prophet  from  before 
the  birth  of  his  children. 


Gall  to  Prophesy 


7  ;15  And  Jehovah  took  me  from 
following  the  flock,  and  Jehovah 
said  unto  me,  "Go,  prophesy  unto 
ray  people  Israel". 


1:4  (Jezreel)  6  (Lo-ruhamah) 
9  X^o-AmM)  indicate  he  was  al- 
ready a  prophet  of  no  sm.all 
vision. 

1 :2  beginning  of  allegorical  de- 
scription of  his  domestic  tragedy 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Israel's 
apostasy  from  God  and  God's  un- 
failing compassion  for  Israel  — 
which  fired  the  proohet  to  give 
his  burning  denunciations  yet 
glowing  message  of  love  and  hope 
for  Israel. 


r 


c 
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Amos 


Call  to  Prophesy  { c ont . ) 


3 ;7  through  revelation: "the  Lord 
will  r!o  nothing  except  he  reveal 
His  secrets  unto  His  servants, 
the  prophets". 

3  ;8  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  "The  Lord  hath 
spoken, who  can  but  prophesy?" 


Ho  sea 


1:2-9;  3; 1-4  revelation  of 
Jehovah's  heart  and  love  through 
his  (Hosea's)  own  tragic  personal 
experience. 


Political  Conditions 


6:1,  3:9  Samaria,  the  seat  of 
political  control. 

6  :14  Impending  Assyrian 
menace. 

6  :2  Impending  Philistine 
menace. 

7 :9,11  Destruction  of  the  house 
of  Jehu  through  approaching 
death  of  Jeroboam  II. 


State  of  anarchy:  5 :10  Civil 
leaders  corrupt 

5:13;  7:11;  8:9,10;  12:1 
bought  alliance  with  Assyria. 


1:3,4  overthrow  of  the  house  of 
Jehu. 


7:7  ra'^id  succession  of  kings. 

8 :4  choice  of  kings  '.■without 
Divine  authority. 

6 :8  Gilead  still  a  part  of 
Israelite  territory. 

7:11;  12:1  alliance  with  Egypt 


Conception  of  Current  Social  and  Economic  Situation  and  In.justices 


Relationship  between  the  neip;h- 
boring  states  and  Tsr^iflij^ 

li3  pitiless  raids  using  inhuman 
"instruments  of  iron". 

ll^o  wholesale  captivity  and 
selling  into  slavery:  "they 
carried  av/ay  captive  the  whole 
people  to  deliver  them  up  to 
Sdom". 


• 

e 
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Social  and  ^ilconomic  Cond«  ( c ont  • ) 


Hosea 


1 ;9  brotherly  relationships  are 
ignored . 

1  ;11  'Warfare,  no  pity,  perpetual 
anger;  "and  he  kept  his  wrath 
forever" . 

1  ;13  rape_^  "they  have  ripped  up 
the  v/oraen  with  child". 

2 ;1  exhuming  and  burning  of  the 
bones  of  the  dead:  "he  burned 
the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  him". 

Great  prosperity  and  extravaf^ant 
living; ; 

3 il2  luxurious  living:  couch  .... 

 silken  cushions  of  a 

bed}  and 

3  ;15  The  winter  house  ....  sum- 
mer house  ...  house  of  ivory  ... 
great  houses. 

5  ;11  built  houses  of  hewn  stone  .*• 
....  planted  pleasant  vineyards. 

6 :4  that  lie  on  beds  of  ivory 
and  stretch  themselves  upon  their 
couches  and  eat  the  lambs  ..• 
and  the  calves. 

6 :6  that  drink  wine  in  bowls 
...  anoint  themselves  with  the 
chief  oils. 

Oppression  of  the  poor; 

3:9  Assemble  yourselves  upon  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  and  behold, 

  what  oppressions  in  the 

midst  thereof. 

4:1  Ye  kine  of  Bashan  that  oppress 
the  poor,  that  crush  the  needy. 

5 :11  Ye  trample  upon  the  poor  and 
take  exactions  from  him.  of  wheat. 


Great  nrosrjerity  and  extravagant 
living ; 

10:1  Israel  is  a  luxuriant  vine. 


12 :8  Sphraim  said,  surely  I  am 
becom.e  rich,  I  have  found  me  wealth. 


• 

- 

€ 
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Amos 


Social  and  lilconomic  Cond«  ( c ont . ) 


2 ;8  keep  the  garments  of  the  poor 
"taken  in  pledge". 

2 :6  they  have  sold  the  needy  for 
a  pair  of  shoes. 

2  ;7  they  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  on  the  heads  of  the  poor. 

8 :4  0  ye,  that  would  swallow  up  the 
needy  and  cause  the  poor  of  the 
land  to  fail. 


Hosea 


8 :6  thst  we  may  buy  the  poor  for 
silver  an''  the  needy  for  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

Abuse  of  the  righteous: 

2 ;6  they  have  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver. 

2 ;7  and  turn  aside  the  way  of 
the  meek. 


5 ;7  and  cast  down  righteous- 
ness to  the  earth. 


5  :10  they  hate  him  that  reproveth 
in  the  gate  and  abhor  him  that 
speaketh  uprightly. 

5 ;12  ye  that  afflict  the  just. 

Corruption  of  the  courts; 

3_;9  Assemble  yourselves  upon 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and 
behold  what  great  tumults  are 
therein. 

5 17  ye  who  turn  justice  to 
wormwood  and  cast  down  right- 
eousness to  the  earth. 

5 ;12  ye  that  afflict  the  just, 
that  take  a  bribe,  that  turn 
aside  the  needy  in  the  gate 
from  their  right. 


Corruption  of  the  courts; 

10:4  they  speak  vain  words,  swear- 
ing falsely  in  making  covenants. 


5 :11  Ephraim  is  oppressed,  he  is 
crushed  in  judgnent. 


Ignoring  the  law: 

8  ;12  I  wrote  for  him  the  ten  thous- 
and things  of  my  law;  but  they  are 
counted  as  a  strange  thing. 


Amos 


Social  and  ^Iconomic  Cond.  (cont.) 


6  ;12  that  ye  have  turned 
justice  into  gall,"  and  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  into 
worinv/ood . 


Corrupt  morals; 

2  ;7  prostitution  and 
unchastity • 


Ho  sea 


4:6  law  made  of  no  account. 

10i4  false  judgments,  corrupt  court 

Corrupt  morals: 

1 :2  the  land  doth  commit  great 
whoredom 


2 ;5  harlots  sell  themselves  for 
wool,  flax,  oil  and  drink, 

4 :13  brides  comjnit  adultery, 

4 ;14  men  are  as  guilty  as  the 
7/oraen  for  they  "go  apart  with  hap- 
lots  and  they  sacrifice  with  the 
prostitutes" . 

5 :4  for  the  spirit  of  whoredom  is 
within  them  and  they  knoiv  not 
Jehovah, 

5 :7  they  have  borne  strange 
children. 

7 :4  they  are  all  adulterers. 

4 :10  women  play  the  harlot  and 
remain  childless. 

2  :13  she  decked  herself  with  her 
earrings  and  her  jewels  when  she 
v;ent  after  her  lovers. 


6_t7  deliberate  choice  of  evil: 
"the  revelry  of  them  that 
stretched  them.selves" . 


7:3  they  make  the  king  glad  with 
their  wickedness,  and  the  princes 
with  their  lies. 


4:1  there  is  no  truth  nor  goodness 
nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  lind. 


c 
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;;ii;os                            Social  f.nd  ?Jconomi( 
Revelry  and  Drinkinp;: 

;  Cond.  (cont.)  Kosea 

4:2  there  is  nought  but  swearing 
and  breaking  faith  and  killing  and 
stealing  and  committing  adultery; 
xney  oreaK  ouo  <s.na  uxuuci  ouuv^u— 
eth  blood. 

5:13  moral  weakness. 
Revelry  and  Drinking: 

3:1  Ye  kine  of  Bashan  ...  that 
sajr  unto  their  lords,  Bring  and 
let  us  r'rink. 

6 ;5  that  sing  idle  songs  to  the 
sound  of  the  viol  and  invent 
accompanying  instruments. 

2:12  Ye  gave  the  Mazirites  wine 
to  drink. 

Corrur)tion  of  the  leaders: 

4:11  whoredom  and  wine  and  new  v/ine 
take  away  the  understanding. 

7:5  on  the  day  of  our  king  the 
princes  made  themselves  sick  v/ith 
the  heat  of  wine. 

Corruption  of  the  leaders: 

3 ;9  mountains  of  Samaria  ..• 
....  behold  what  great  tumult 
are  therein  and  -.vhat  oppres- 
sions in  the  midst  thereof. 

3:10  For  they  know  not  to  do 
right  ...  who  store  up  violence 
and  robbery  in  their  palaces. 

6  :1-14  the  leaders  of  the  people 
are  responsible  for  the  chief 
crimes  but  are  content  with 
existing  conditions. 

6  :3  are  indif*ferent  to  threat- 
ening doom  "they  put  fi8.r  away  the 
evil  day"  and  "cause  the  seat  of 
violence  to  come  near". 

6 ;6  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph. 

7  ;1  'Then  I  would  heal  Israel  then 
is  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  uncov- 
ered ;  and  the  v.dckedness  of  Sama- 
ria; for  they  commit  falsehood 
and  robbing. 

10:4  they  speak  vain  words  swearing 
falsely  in  m.aking  covenants,  there- 
fore judgment  springeth  up  as  hem.- 
lock  in  the  furrows  of  the  field. 

4:18  her  rulers  dearly  love  shame. 

5:1  priest  and  king:  "for  ye  have 
been  a  snare  8t  Ivizpah  and  a  net 
spread  upon  Tabor. 

9:15  their  princes  are  revolters. 

( 


t 


c 
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A^nc                            Social  8.nd  Economic  Conrl .  (cent.)  Hosea 

6:13  ye  rejoice  in  a  thing  of 
nought . 

Cheating 

8 :5  making  the  ephah  small  and 
the  shekel  great  and  dealing 
falsely  with  the  balances  of 
deceit  • 

Iv'iscellaneous : 

7:4-6  positions  bought  and  sold, 
also  obtained  through  trickery. 

6:9  so  the  company  of  priests 
murder  in  the  way  toward  Shechem; 
yea,  they  have  corrnitted  lewdness. 

7 :7  all  their  kings  are  fallen. 

9:  7-9  all  their  corrutjtion  of 
the  prophets  have  caused  the 
people  to  lose  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  them. 

Cheating 

12:7  he  is  a  trafficker,  the  bal- 
ances of  deceit  are  in  his  hand; 
he  loveth  to  oppress. 

Miscellr.neous : 

2:16  conceit  in  their  ovm 
strength  and  goodness. 

6  :13  boastful  confidence  in 
themselves. 

5 :5  the  pride  of  Israel  doth 
testify  to  his  face. 

12 :7  in  all  my  labors  they  shall 
find  in  me  no  iniquity  that  were 
sin. 

4:16  Israel  hath  behaved  himself 
stubbornly. 

6 :4  Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning 
cloud  and  as  the  dew  that  goeth 
early  away. 

7:16  they  rage  with  their  tongue. 

c 
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Amos 


Substitutions  for  Current 
Social  end  T]cononic  Injustices 


Ho  sea 


5 :15  Hate  the  evil  and  love  the 
good  and  establish  justice  in 
the  g?-te. 

5 :24  let  justice  roll  do?/n  as 
waters  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream. 


10 :12  sow  to  yourselves  in  right- 
eousness, reap  according  to  kind- 
ness. 

12 :6  therefore  turn  thou  to  thy 
God;  keep  kindness  and  justice 
and  wait  for  thy  God  continually. 

5 :15  I  v/ill  go  and  return  to  my 
place,  till  they  acknowledge 
their  offence  and  seek  my  face. 


Conception  of  Prevailing  Religious  Beliefs 


5 :14  Seek  good,  and  not  evil  that 
ye  roB.y  live;  and  so  Jehovah  the 
God  of  hosts  \d.ll  be  vdth  you  as 
ye  say. 

5 :15  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the 
good,  and  establish  justice  in  the 
gate;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  the 
God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious 
unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 

3 ;1,2  You  only  have  I  known  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth. 


5:6  They  shall  go  vdth  their  flocks 
and  with  their  herds  to  seek  Jeho- 


vah; but  they  shall  not  find  him. 


Prevailing  Religious  Practices 


Making  and  '.Yorshipping  Idols; 

5 :26  ye  have  borne  the  taber- 
nacle of  your  king  and  the  shrine 
of  your  images,  the  star  of  your 
god,  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves. 


Making  and  Worshipping  Idols: 

8 :4  of  their  silver  and  their 
gold  have  they  made  them,  idols. 


8:5,6  thy  cal^  ...  the  workman 
made  it,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
they  attain  to  innocency? 


-  - 

- 

( 

- 
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Prevailinp;  Religious  Practices  (cont.) 


Altars : 


Sacrifices  and  Offerings; 

4:4  Bethel    Gilgal  .... 

....  bring  your  sacrifices  every 
morning  and  your  tithes  every  three 
days. 


4 ;5  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving of  that  'i7hich  is  leavened 
and  proclaim  free-will  offerings 
and  publish  them. 


5  ;22  ye  offer  me  your  burnt 
offerings  and  meal  offerings 

  peace  offerings 

of  your  fat  beasts. 


Hosea 


13:2  they  sin  more  and  more  and 
have  mr;de  them  molten  images  of 
their  silver  even  idols  according 
to  their  ovm  understanding  .... 
....  they  say  of  them, Let  the  men 
that  sacrifice  kiss  the  calves. 

4  ;17  'iJphraim.  is  joined  to  her 
idols . 

Altars : 

8 :11  Israel  hath  multiplied  altars 
for  sinning,  altars  have  been  to 
him  for  sinning. 

10:1  according  to  the  abundance 
of  his  fruit  he  hath  multiplied 
his  altars  according  to  the  good- 
ness of  their  land  they  Have  made 
goodly  'oillars, 

12 :11  Yea,  their  altars  are  as 
heaps  in  the  furrows  of  the  field. 

Sacrifices  and  Offerings: 

11 ;1  Th#  more  the  prophet  called 
them  the  more  they  went  from 
them;  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
Baalam  and  burned  incense  to 
graven  images. 


4 ;13  they  sacrifice  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  and  burn  incense 
upon  the  hills  under  oaks  and 
poplars  and  terebinths,  because 
the  shadow  thereof  is  good. 


8 :13  they  sacrifice  flesh  and 
eat  it . 


-  - 

• 
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Prevrilinp:  ReliRious  Practices  (cont.) 


Hosea 


Profaning  the  Worship  of 
Jehovah: 


4:6  The  priests  have  forgotten 
the  law  of  God. 


2 :7  a  man  and  his  father  go  unto 
the  same  maiden  to  profane  my 
holy  name. 

2 :8  and  they  lay  themselves  dovm 
beside  every  altar  upon  clothes 
taken  in  pledge  and  in  the  house 
of  their  God  they  drink  the  wine 
of  such  as  have  been  fined. 

8 :4  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone 
that  we  may  sell  grain?  and  the 
Sabbath  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat  ? 

5 :21  feast    solemn 

assemblies 

5 :23  the  noise  of  thy  songs  .«• 
  melody  of  thy  viols. 

6 :13  have  we  not  taken  to  us 
horns  by  our  own  strength? 

Substitution  for  Current  Religious  Practices 


Profaning  the  ''^orship  of 
Jehovah : 

2 :8  offered  grain,  new  oil,  silver, 
and  gold  v/hich  they  used  for  Baal. 

2 :13  incense  burned  was  burned 
to  Baal. 

4 :14  the  men  themselves  go  apart 
with  harlots  and  they  sacrifice 
with  the  prostitutes. 

7:14  they  have  not  cried  unto  rae 
in  their  heart  but  they  howl  upon 
their  beds;  they  assemble  them- 
selves for  grain  and  wine. 


5 :4,6  Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall 
live. 


5 :14  seek  good  and  not  evil. 


6 :3  let  us  know,  let  us  follow 
on  to  know  Jehovah. 

13 :4  Thou  shalt  know  no  god  but  me. 

6 :6  for  I  desire  goodness  and  not 
sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 


c 
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Israel's  Attitude  Toward  Jehovah 


Hosea 


4:6b,  Sb,  9b,  lib  yet  ye 
have  not  returned  unto  me. 


5  t21-2b    insincere  worship. 


6 ;10  for  we  may  not  make  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

6 ;13  have  we  not  taken  us 
horns  by  our  own  strength? 


7 ;13  they  have  wandered  far 
from  me. 

13 :6  they  have  forgotten  me. 

5 :4  their  doings  will  not  suffer 
them  to  turn  unto  their  God  ... 
...  and  they  know  not  Jehovah. 

10:2  their  heart  is  divided. 

7 :14  they  have  not  cried  unto  me 
with  their  heart ,  but  only  howl 
upon  their  beds. 


5 :7  they  have  dealt  treacherously 
against  Jehovah. 

7 ;14  they  rebel  against  me. 

7 :15  they  devise  mischief  against 
me. 

10 13  we  fear  not  Jehovah,  and  the 
king,  v;hat  can  he  do  for  us? 


Conception  of  Doom 


Causes ; 

Internal  Decay: 

5 :2  The  virgin  of  Israel  is 
fallen  and  she  shall  no  more 
rise;  she  is  cast  down  upon 
her  land;  there  is  none  to 
raise  her  up. 


Causes : 


Internal  decay: 


5  il2  Thereforojl  am  unto  Sphraim 
as  a  moth,  and  to  the  house  of 
Judah  as  rottenness. 


7 :9  Strangers  have  devoured  his 
strength. 

9 :16  Ephraim  is  smitten,  their 
root  is  dried  up. 


r 
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Conception  of  Doom  (cont • ) 


Ho  sea 


6  :3  ye  that  put  a^/ay  the  evil 
day,  and  cause  the  seat  of 
violence  to  come  near. 

'Var : 


2 :13  neither  shall  he  stand  that 
handleth  the  bow. 

7 ;11  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the 
sword • 

7 :17  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  shall  fall  by  the 
sword,  and  thy  land  shall  be 
divided  by  a  line. 

9  ;4  thence  will  I  command  the 
sword  and  it  shall  slay  them. 


6  tl4  they  shall  afflict  you 
from  the  entrance  of  Hamath 
unto  the  book  of  the  Araba. 


6  ;7  I  will  cause  you  to  go  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus. 


7 :11  Israel  shall  surely  be  led 
away  captive  out  of  his  land. 


War: 


7 :16  their  princes  shall  fall  by 
the  sword. 


11:6  and  the  sword  shall  fall 
upon  their  cities  and  shall  con- 
sume their  bars,  and  devour  them 
because  of  their  own  counsels. 

5 :8f  Blow  the  cornet  in  Gibea  and 
the  trumpet  in  Ramah;  sound  an 
alarm  at  Beth-aven  ...  then  went 
Ephraim.  to  Assyria  ...  but  he  is 
not  able  to  heal  you. 


Captivity : 


8 :13  they  shall  return  to  Egypt. 

9 :3  They  shall  not  dwell  in 
Jehovah's  land  but  Sphraim  shall 
return  to  Egypt  and  they  shall 
eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria. 

9  ;6  Egypt  shall  gather  them  up_, 
Memphis  shall  bury  them. 

11:5  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their 
king  because  they  refused  to 
return  to  me. 
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Threats  of  Doom: 


4tl2  Therefore^thus  will  I  do 
unto  thee,  0  Israel,  and  because 
I  will  do  this  unto  thee,  pre- 
pare to  i^eet  thy  God,  0  Israel. 

4  ;2  they  shall  take  you  away 
with  hooks  and  your  residue 
with  fish-hooks. 

4 ;3  Ye  shall  go  out  at  the 
breaches  .....  and  ye  shall 
cast  yourselves  into  Harmon. 


8 :12  and  they  shall  wander 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
north  even  to  the  east. 

Nature  of  the  Doom: 

2 :13-16  .10  one  can  escape 

except . 

5 :3  a  small  remnant. 

8 :9  likened  to  the  eclipse;a 
d ay  of  .... 

8 :10  mourning    lamen- 
tation ....  sackcloth   

baldness   the  end  of  a 

bitter  day, 

8 :11  a  famine  ....  of  hearing 
the  v/ords  of  Jehovp-h. 

9  ;l-7  terrible  cataclysms  ... 
and  Jehovah's  face  will  be 
hidden. 


Conception  of  Doom,  (cont . ) 


Ho  sea 


Threats  of  Doom: 


9 :15  because  of  all  the  'jyicked- 
ness  of  their  doings  I  will  love 
them  no  more;  I  v/ill  drive  them 
out  of  my  house. 

5 :14  I  even  I,  will  carry  them  off 
and  there  shall  be  none  to  de- 
liver. 


11 ;6  repentance  shall  be  hid 
from  mine  eyes. 

9 :17  and  they  shall  be  wanderers 
among  the  nations. 


Nature  of  the  Doom: 


4:3  Therefore  shall  the  land 
mourn  and  everyone  that  dv/elleth 
therein  shall  languish  with  the 
beasts  of  the  fields  and  the  birds 
of  the  heavens;  yea,  and  the  fish- 
es of  the  sea  shall  also  be  taken 
away . 
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The  popular  belief; 

3:18  a  day  of  light. 

3 ;20  a  day  of  brightness. 

The  prophet's  idea; 


The  Day  of  Jehovah 


Hoeea 


5 :17  I  will  pass  through  the 
midst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

5 ;18  darkness  and  not  light. 

5 :19  full  of  tierils. 

5 :20  very  dark  and  no  bright- 
ness in  it . 

9 :4  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon 
them  for  evil  and  not  for  good. 

9 ;l-7  a  final  judgment  sparing 
none. 


11:9  I  v/ill  not  come  in  wrath, 


2 :19  a  day  of  righteousness,  justice 
lovingkindness,  and  mercies. 

2 :18  a  new  covenant  of  peace  and 
safety  for  man,  bird  and  beast. 

2 :21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  I  will  answer,  saith 
Jehovah,  I  will  answer  the  heavens, 
and  they  shall  answer  the  earth. 

2 :22  and  the  earth  shall  answer  the 
grain,  and  the  new  wine,  and  the 
oil;  and  they  shall  answer  Jezreel. 

2  ;23  And  I  will  sow  her  unto  me  in 
the  earth;  and  I  will  have  mercy 
upon  her  that  had  not  obtained 
mercy;  and  I  will  say  to  them  that 
vjere  not  my  people,  Thou  art  my 
people;  and  they  shall  say.  Thou 
art  my  God . 


Conception  of  the  Future 


3 ;12  as  the  shepherd  res- 
cueth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lion  two  legs,  or  a 
piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  be 
rescued . 


1:11  And  the  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  be 
gathered  together  and  they  shall  ap- 
point themselves  one  head  and  shall 
go  up  from  the  land ;  for  great  shall 
be  the  day  of  Jezreel  (Israel). 
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Conception  of  the  Future  ( c ont • ) 


Hosea 


5 :6  seek  ye  Jehovah  and,  ye 
shall  live. 


5 :14  It  may  be  that  Jehovah 
the  God  of  hosts  v;ill  be 
gracious  unto  the  remnant  of 
Joseph. 


5 ;15  repentance  is  the  condition 
of  restoration,  "I  v;ill  go  and 
return  to  my  place  till  they  ac- 
knOTr'ledge  their  offence  and  seek 
my  face." 

11:10  They  shall  v/alk  after 
Jehovah. 

6  ;1  He  will  heal  us   and 

He  v/ill  bind  us  up. 


14 :4  I  v/ill  heal  their  backsliding, 
I  v/ill  love  them  freely. 

14 ; 7  They  who  dwell  under  his 
shadow  shall  return  and  live  in 
the  perpetual  newness  of  life 
"as  a  fir  tree". 

2 :16  Jehovah  shall  be  worshipped 
and  called  by  His  right  name. 

2 :17  there  shall  be  no  more 
Baalim. 

2 :23  Thou  art  r-y  r)eople ;  and  they 
shall  say  Thou  art  my  God . 

13 ;4  and  thou  shalt  know  no  god 
but  m.e  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
saviour. 


Yearnings  for  Israel  and  "^^phraim 


7:2,3  0  Lord  Jehovah,  forgive 
I  beseech  thee;  how  shall  Jacob 
stand?  for  he  is  small. 


11 :1  ''/hen  Israel  was  a  child  I 
loved  him;  and  called  my  son  out 
of  T^gypt. 

11 ;3  yet  I  taught  Ephraim  to  walk; 
I  took  them  in  my  arms. 

11 :4  I  drew  them  with  the  cords 
0^  a  man,  with  bands  of  love. 
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Yearninpjs  for  Israel  end  Sphraim  (cont . ) 


Rosea 


11 ;8  How  shall  I  ^ive  thee  up, 
Hlphraim?    ho-'j  shall  I  cast  thee 
off,  Israel?  my  heart  is 

turned  within  ne  iny  corroassions 
are  kindled  altogether. 

6 :1  Come  and  let  us  return  unto 
Jehovah. 

14 ;1  0  Israel,  return  unto 
Jehovah  thy  God. 


Specific  Teachings  Concerning:  God 


Omnipotence; 

Torks  of  Creation; 

4  ;13  formeth  the  ir:Ountains 

 createth  the  wind  

rnaketh  the  morning  darkness. 

5_;8  that  maketh  the  Pleiades 

and  Orion    maketh  the  day 

dark  with  night . 

Power  over  nature: 

5:9  sudden  destruction. 


Drought  and  farine  are  due 
to  Him: 

4 ;6  I  also  have  given  you  clean- 
ness of  teeth  in  all  your  cities 
and  v/ant  of  bread. 

4 :7  I  also  have  withholden  the  rain 
from  you    and  the  piece  where- 

upon it  rained  not  withered. 


Ornipot  ence ; 


Power  over  nature: 

2:8,9  I  gave  them  the  grain,  wine, 
oil,  wool  and  flax. 

6 : 3  the  rain   the  latter  rain 

that  water eth  the  earth. 

Drought  and  famine  are  due 
to  Him; 

9 :2  The  threshing  floor  and  the 
winepress  shall  not  feed  them 
and  the  new  wine  shall  fail  them, 

13 :15  the  breath  of  Jehovah  coming 
up  from  the  v/ilderness  and  his 
spring  shall  become  dry  and  his 
fountain  shall  be  f^ried  up. 
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Pestilence,  due  to  Hin: 

4 ;9  I  have  smitten  you  v/ith 

palraerworm  ....  pestilence. 

Power  over  the  underv/orld  : 

Power  over  the  underworld: 

9 ;2  Though  they  did  dig  into 
Sheol,  thence  shall  my  hand 
take  thera. 

Power  over  nations: 

Power  over  nations: 

1:3-2:9  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Philistia,  3dom,  Koab,  Amrnon, 
Judah,  Israel,  Amorites. 

2:13-16  Israel. 

5:14  and  so  Jehovah  the  God 
of  hosts  vidll  be  with  you, 
as  ye  say, 

5:15  it  iray  be  that  Jehovah 
of  hosts  will  be  gracious 
unto  you. 

9:5,6  Egypt. 

8:7  Israel  from  Egypt 

...  Philistines  from 

Caphtor  ...  Syrians  from  Kir. 

6:14  behold,  I  will  raise  up 
against  you  a  nation  ...  and 
they  shall  afflict  you^from  the 
entrance  of  Hamath  unto^brook 
of  the  Araba. 

9 :7  Are  ye  not  as  the  children 
of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me  .... 

Have  I  not  brought  up  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and 
the  Syrians  from  Kir? 

9 ;3  they  shall  not  dwell  in 
Jehovah's  land;  but  Ephraim 
shall  return  to  Egypt. 

11:15  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their 
King  because  they  refuse  to  turn 
to  me. 

13:16  Samaria  shall  bear  her  guilt 
for  she  hath  rebelled  against  God . 
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Omniscience : 


Specific  Tea.chings  Concerninp;  God  ( c o nt . ) 


Ho  sea 


4  ;13  and  treadeth  on  the  high 

places  of  the  earth  —   

Jehovah  is  his  name. 

9 ;2-4  Though  they  dig  into 
Sheol,  thence  shell  rriy  hand 
take  them;  and  though  they 
climb  up  to  heaven,  thence 
will  I  bring  them  down. 
And  though  they  hide  them- 
selves in  the  top  of  Carmel 
T  will  search  and  take  them 
out  thence  and  though  they 
be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  v/ill 
I  CO  remand  the  serpent  and  it 
shall  bite  them.    And  though 
they  go  into  captivity  .... 
thence  will  I  command  the 
sv;ord  and  it  shall  slay  them. 


A  Personality; 
Name : 

4 ;13  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  the 
God  of  hosts. 


5 :27  Jehovahjivhose  name  is  the 
God  of  hosts. 


9  ;6  Jehovah  is  his  name. 

6  ;10  le  m.ay  not  make  mention 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 


7 ;3,8  Jehovah  repented   

.....  I  will  not  again  pass  by 
them  any  more. 

3 ;18  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 


11 ;9  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst 
0^  thee. 

A  Personality; 

Nam.e ; 

12  ;5  Jehovah  is  his  memorial  najne. 


14 ;4  mine  anger  is  turned  away 
from.  hir. 


1  ;2  Jehovah  spake. 
1  ;10  the  living  God. 
13 ;4  thou  Shalt  know  no  God  but  me 
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Righteous : 


Teachings  Concerning  God  (cont.) 


3 :ly2  Hear  this  v/ord  ...  you 
only  have  I  known  ....  there- 
fore will  I  visit  upon  you  all 
your  iniquities. 


7  ;8  I  '.'dll  set  a  plumb  line  in 
the  midst  of  my  people  Israel. 


Un.-nerciful ; 

7 ;8  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them 
any  more. 


9  ;4  I  v;ill  comi.:and  the  sword 
and  it  shall  slay  them. 

8:3  and  the  songs  of  the 
temple  shall  be  wailings  ... 

  the  dead  bodies  shall 

be  many. 


4 ;12  and  because  I  '^^dll  do  this 
unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy 
God. 


8 :2  the  end  is  come  upon  my 
people  Israel. 


Rosea 


Righteous ; 


12 12  Jehovah  will  punish 

Jacob  according  to  his  ways;  ac- 
cording to  his  doings  will  he 
recomT)ens9  him. 

8 tl3  nov;  he  v/ill  remember  their 
iniquity  and  visit  their  sins. 


14 ;9  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are  right. 

2 :19  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me 
in  righteousness  and  in  justice. 

10; 12  till  he  comes  and  rain 
righteousness  upon  you. 

Merc if ul; 


2:19  I  vdil  betroth  thee 
 in  m.ercies. 


2  ;19  I  v/ill  have  miercy  unon  her 
that  had  not  obtained  nercy. 

6  ;1  He  hath  torn,  he  v;ill  heal  .. 
...  he  hath  smitten  and  he  v/ill 
bind  up. 


11:9  I  will  not  come  in  wrath. 


Faithful: 


2:20  I  will  betroth  thee  unto 
one  in  faithfulness. 

6 13  His  going  forth  is  sure  as  the 
morning;  and  he  will  cor:,e  unto  us 
as  the  rain,  as  the  latter  rai.n 
that  watereth  the  earth. 
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Loving : 

2  ;19  T  '.vill  betroth  thee  to  me 
in  loving  kindness. 

3 ;1  as  Jehovah  loveth  the  children 
of  Israel. 

Gonraassionat e  love: 

11 :8  r.y  compassions  are  kindled 
together. 

4:14  I  will  not  punish  your 
daughters. 

3 :1  as  Jehovah  loveth  the 
children  of  Israel. 

2  ;9  Therefore,  I  -/ill  allure  her 
and  bring  her  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  speak  comfortably  unto 
her. 

Y/ounded  love: 

5 :6  he  hath  withdrawn  himself 
from  thorn. 

7:15  though  I  have  taught  and 
strengthened  their  arms. 

1:10  ye  are  not  my  people  ....... 

...  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  liv- 
ing God. 

11:8 J 9  how  shall  I  give  thee  up? 
I  v;ill  not  execute  the  fierce- 
ness of  my  anger  I  will  not 
destroy  •••  for  I  am  God  and  not 
9ian. 

Yearning  love: 

2:5j8  she  said  I  will  go  after  my 
that  T  gave  the  oil  ....  the 
and  gold. 
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Amos 


Teaching  Concerning:  God  (cont.) 


Rosea 


11  :l-4  ''Then  Israel  ''/as  a  child 

then  I  loved  him  I  took  them 

on  my  arms  but  they  know  not  ths.t 
I  healed  them.    I  drew  them  with 
the  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love  I  laid  food  before 

them. 

7:13  though  I  would  redeem  them: 
they  have  spoken  lies  against  me. 


Teaching  Concerning  the  Unity  of  God 


5 :26  your  images   your 

god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves. 


13 :4  thou  ohalt  know  no  God  but  me 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  saviour. 

8 :6  thy  calf,  0  Samaria  •  

...  the  workman  made  it  and  it  is 
no  god. 


Specific  Teachings  Concerning  Israel 


A  Chosen  People; 

3:1,2  children  of  Israel  ..... 
...  the  whole  family  which  I 
brought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  saying  you  only  have  I 
known  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth. 


Jehovah  had  Revealed  Himself 
to  Israel: 

3:7  Surely  the  Lord  will  do 
nothing  excent  he  reveal  his 
secret  unto  his  servants  the 
prophets. 

3 :8  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  spoken 
who  can  but  prophecy? 


A  Chosen  People: 

1  ;10  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living 
God. 


12 :9  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  from 
the  land  of  Sgypt . 

11 :1  ?/hen  Israel  was  a  child  then 
I  loved  him  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Sgypt. 

Jehovah  had  Revealed  Himself 
to  Israel: 

6 :5  by  the  prophets  ....  my  judg- 
ments are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth. 


12 :10  I  have  also  spoken  unto  the 
prophets  and  I  have  multiplied 
visions. 


6 
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Amos 


Specific  Teachinpjs  Concerning:  Israel  ( c ont . ) 


Hosea 


7 ;1  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me. 

1;3, 6,9,11*13;  2:11;  3:10; 
4;4;  6 ;8  3aith  Jehovah. 

Providential  Acts: 


4 ;6  famine, 

4:7,8  drought, 
4:9  blight, 
4 :10  pestilence, 
4:11  invasion. 


5 ;17  I  will  pass  through  the 
midst  of  thee. 

Israel  has  fallen  short  in: 


Righteousness  2:6  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver  and  the 
needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 

2 :8  righteousness  is  cast  to  earth, 

6 ;12  righteousness  is  turned  into 
wormwood . 

Justice;  5:7;  6:12  they  have 


turned  justice  into  wormwood 
and  gall. 

Morality;  2:7  covet ousness  and 


adult  ery . 

True  worship :  2:7  to  profane  my 


holy  name;  and  in  the  house  of 
their  God  they  drink  the  wine 
of  such  as  have  been  fined. 


Providential  Acts: 

11:1  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 

12 :13  and  by  a  prophet  brought 
Israel  up  out  of  Egypt. 

13 :6  in  the  wilderness  in  the  land 
of  great  drought  according  to  their 
pasture  so  were  they  filled 


Israel  has  fallen  short  in: 

6 :4  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morn- 
ing cloud  and  as  the  dew  that  goeth 
early  av/ay. 


7 :4  they  are  all  adulterers, 


4:6  Ufy  people  are  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge   thou  hast  for- 
gotten the  law  of  thy  God. 


0 
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Amos 


Specific  Teachinpis  Concerninp:  Israel  ( c ont , ) 


3  ;10  they  knov/  not  to  do  right. 


5 ;21-23  ceremony  and  ritual  as  a 
substitute. 

4  ;4)5  proclain'  and  publish  offer- 
ings and  sacrifices. 

The  Cause  of  Israel's  Sin: 


Hosea 


6 ;6  they  are  not  grieved  for 
the  affliction  of  Joseph. 

Hope  of  Restoration: 

3  tl2  As  the  shepherd  rescueth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two 
legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  be 
rescued . 

5 :6  Seek  Jehovah  and  ye  shall 
live. 


$ :13  as  for  the  sacrifices,  .... 

 Jehovah  accenteth  them 

not . 


The  Cause  of  Israel's  Sin: 

7 :7  There  is  none  among  them  that 
calleth  unto  me. 

7 :10  yet  they  have  not  returned 
unto  Jehovah  their  God. 

7 :13    they  have  wandered  from  me. 

8 tl  they  have  transgressed  my 
covenant  and  trespassed  against 
my  law. 

4 :6  My  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge. 

Hope  of  Restoration? 

2;14-23  Behold  I  will  allure  her 
and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness 

  I  will  even  betroth  her 

unto  me  in  faithfulness;  and  thou 

Shalt  know  Jehovah. 

11:3-11  How  shall  I  give  thee  up? 

  I  will  not  come  in  wrath 

...  they  shall  walk  after 
Jehovah  ...  they  shall  ...  come 
and  I  will  make  them  to  dwell  in 
their  houses. 

14:4  I  will  heal  their  back- 
sliding I  will  love  them  freely 
for  nine  anger  is  turned  av/ay 
f*rom  him. 
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Specific  T9ach5.nps  Concornin^  Prophe cy 


Ho  sea 


3 ;S  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  spoken; 
ivho  can  but  prophesy? 


12 ;10  I  have  also  spoken  unto  the 
prophets  anfl  have  multiplied 
visions  and  by  the  ministry  of  the 
prophets  have  I  used  similitudes. 


9 ;7,0  reference  to  the  prophet 
I/.oses. 


4 :4,5  false  prophets  shall  stumble 
even  as  false  priests. 


Specific  Religious  Teachinp:s 


5 ;14  Seek  good  and  not  evil, 


5 ;15  Hate  the  evil  and  love  the 
good  and  establish  .justice  in  the 
gate. 

5 :24  But  let  justice  roll  down  as 
v/aters,  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream. 


10 ;2  true  religion  cannot  be  found 
in  a  "divided  heart". 

2 ;19  righteousness,  justice, 
lovingkindness  and  mercy. 

6 ;6  for  I  desire  goodness,  and  not 
sa.crifice;  and  true  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 

8 :4  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  off 


2  :13  Israel's  reel  cultus  :was 
Baalism. 

5 :4  their  doings  will  not  suffer 
them  to  turn  unto  their  God. 

10 ;12  Sov/  to  yourself  in  right- 
eousness, reap  according  to  kind- 
ness ....  it  is  time  to  seek 
Jehovah,  till  he  corne  and  rain 
righteousness  upon  you. 


Striking  and  Characteristic  Passages 


3 ;2  You  only  have  I  known  of  all 
the  families  ©f  the  earth;  there- 
fore will  I  visit  your  iniquities. 

3  ;9  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will 
not  fear?    The  Lord  Jehovah  hath 
spoken;  who  can  but  prophesy? 


2 ;14  behold,  I  will  allure  her, 
and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness 
and  speak  comfortably  unto  her. 

4 19  like  neople,  like  priest. 


- 

1. 
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Amos 


Strikinp;  and  Characteristic  Passapies  (cont«)  Hosea 


3  ;12  As  the  shepherd  rescueth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs, 
or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  be  rescued. 


3;13;  4;13  Jehovah, the  God  of 
hosts. 


4 10  I  also  have  given  you  clean- 
ness of  teeth. 

4 ;12  Therefore,  thus  '-dll  I  do  unto 
thee,  0  Israel;  and  because  I  will 
do  this  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet 
thy  God. 

5 :4  Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall  live. 

5 !lS  Shall  not  the  day  of  Jeho- 
vah be  darkness  and  not  light? 
even  very  dark  and  no  bright- 
ness in  it? 

5 ;24  But  let  justice  roll  down 
as  v/aters  and  righteousness  as 
a  mighty  stream. 


6 :6  They  are  not  grieved  for 
the  affliction  of  Josepl. 

7 ;2  0  Lord  Jehovah,  forgive,  I 
beseech  thee;  how  shall  Jacob 
stand?  for  he  is  small. 


4 ;16  Israel  hath  behaved  himself 
stubbornly,  like  a  stubborn  heifer. 

4 ;17  ■^phraim  is  joined  to  idols. 


4 :19  The  wind  hath  wrapped  her  up 
in  its  wings. 

6  il  Come  and  let  us  return  unto 
Jehovah,  for  he  hath  torn  and  he 
will  heal  us;  he  hath  smitten  and 
he  will  bind  us  up. 


6 :6  For  I  desire  goodness  and  not 
sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 

7 :8  Sphraim  is  a  cake  not  turned. 
7 til  Ephraim.  is  like  a  silly  dove. 


10:12  Sovr  to  yourself  righteous- 
ness; reap  according  to  kindness; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground  for 
it  is  time  to  seek  Jehovah,  till 
he  come  and  rain  righteousness 
upon  you. 

11 t4  I  drew  them  with  the  cords  of 
a  man,  with  bands  of  love. 

11  ;8  Hov/  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Sphraim?    how  shall  I  cast  thee 
off,  Israel? 


c 
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Amos 


Strikinr  end  Characteristic  Passag;es  (cont . ) 


9  ;4  I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon 
them  for  evil  and  not  for  good. 


Hosea 


14;4-7  T  v/iii  heal  their  back- 
slidings;  T  will  love  them  freely; 
for  rdne  anger  is  turned  away  from 
him,     T  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel;  he  shall  blossom  as  the 
lily  and  cpst  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon.    His  branches  shall  spread, 
and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Leba- 
non.   They  that  nwell  under  his 
shadow  shall  return;  they  shall 
revive  as  the  grain  and  blossom  as 
the  vine;  the  scent  thereof  shall 
be  as  the  vine  of  Lebanon. 


Key  Passages 


5 ;24  But  let  justice  roll  down  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream. 


6 16  For  I  desire  goodness  and  not 
sacrifices  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt  offerings. 


n 
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Conclusion 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  comparative  study  we  find  the  two 
prophets  and  their  times  similar  in  niany  respects  but  there  are  also 
many  marked  contrasts. 

The  date  of  the  ministry  of  Amos  and  Rosea  is  in  neither  case 
dependent  on  the  titles  of  their  books  which  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
polated by  the  editors.    There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  authentic 
writings  of  each  of,  at  least,  the  approximate  dates  -  Amos  c.  780-740  B.C, 
and  Rosea,  some  twenty  years  later,  or,  c.  750-735  B.C. 

The  call  to  prophesy  seems  to  have  been  in  the  response  of 
their  hearts  to  the  social,  economic  and  religious  situation  in  terms  of 
their  personal  religious  experience.    It  was  the  shepherd  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  i^dld  and  threatening  surroundings  which  gave  Amos'  message 
its  tone  of  stern  and  unrelenting  justice  and  righteousness.  Likewise, 
the  domestic  tragedy  of  a  broken  hearted  lover  and  husband  found  its 
echo  in  the  ministry  of  Rosea. 

The  books  are  full  of  characteristic  passages  which  portray 
the  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  nersonality  of  Jehovah.    A:nos  speaking 
from  his  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  v;ide  horizons  and  experience 
of  the  Judean  wilderness;  Rosea  from  revelation  received  through  T^ersonal 
spiritual  fellowship  with  God  as  priest  and  in  his  sorrow  over  the  sin  of 
a  wayvmrd  wife. 

The  political  chaos  in  Rosea' s  time  was  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  prosperity,  and  its  accompanying  social  and  economic  excesses,  of 
the  days  of  Jeroboam.  II.    Kings  were  chosen  with  no  regard  for  divine 
authority  and  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.    Foreign  alliances 
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were  bought.  The  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  predicted  by  Amos  ,canie 
to  pass.  The  courts,  dazzled  by  pomp  and  splendour,  becane  both  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  ever  increasing  foreign  menace. 

The  excessive  social  and  economic  situation  became  even  rore 
accentuated  in  Hosea's  tine  in  spite  of  the  steady  'decline  of  the  nation. 
All  of  Israel's  inmoralities  are  summed  up  by  Amos  in  terms  of  injustice 
and  unrighteousness.    The  only  remedy  is  to  "let  justice  roll  doTm  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream".    Hosea,  analyzing  the 
situation  twenty  years  later,  discovered  a  fundamental  cause  underlying 
the  situation.    This  he  interpreted  in  term.s  of  "whoredom".    ^Vhoredom.  we-S 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  God.    Sacrifices  and  ritual  had  been 
substituted  for  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  and  had  become  a  cloak  for 
evil  doing.    To  his  mind  there  v/as  but  one  solution  -  repentance.  As 
proof  of  repentance  he  declared  that  God  "desires  goodness  and  not  sac- 
rifices and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings". 

Amios  brings  out  the  tv/o  fundam.ental  beliefs  to  v/hich  Israel's 
prophets  had  faithfully  helped  them  to  cling  in  spite  of  foreign  cults  - 
Israel  was  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  and  if  they  observed  the  law  and 
ritual  of  the  sanctuaries  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  prosper  them.  Th4se 
belieft,  however,  had  so  absorbed  the  foreign  cult  of  the  Baalim  that  the 
name  of  Yahweh  was  practically  the  only  remaining  sym.bol  in  their  religion 
worthy  of  recognition.    Amos  implored  the  people  to  "seek  Jehovah". 
His  sadly  repeated  statement,  "yet  they  have  not  returned  unto  me",  is 
echoed  later  by  Hosea's,  "they  have  v/andered  far  from,  m.e,  they  have  for- 
gotten m.e".    In  terms  of  righteousness  Am.os  charged  them  with  being  "not 
even  grieved  ^or  the  affliction  of  Joseph".    Hosea,  going  to  the  cause 
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of  their  unrighteousness  declared  in  no  uncertain  terms,  "they  have 
transgressed  ir.y  covenant  and  trespassed  against  ir.y  law". 

In  the  inevitable  doom  tov/ard  which  Israel  was  hastening  Amos 
could  see  no  ray  of  hope.     Israel  looked  forward  to  the  Day  of  Yahweh  as 
a  "day  of  light  and  brightness  but  the  prophet  sav;  only  darkness  and 
not  light".    '!7ith  meagre  faith  the  prophet  prayed  twito  for  Israel  but 
as  one  far  removed  from  their  burden  of  sin  and  guilt.    His  final  judg- 
ment is  the  uncompromising  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  who,  he  declares, 
will  set  his  eyes  upon  them  "for  evil  and  not  for  good".    Hosea,  as  a 
citizen  of  Israel,  feels  akin  to  their  sin  and  shame.    He  shares  their 
guilt  and  is  ready  to  suffer  ?;ith  them.    But  as  he  has  dealt    v/ith  Gomer 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  prove  herself  once  more  worthy  of  her 
rightful  place  so,  he  believes,  will  Jehovah  deal  v/ith  Israel.    In  his 
righteousness  he  must  punish  his  chosen  but  wayward  people.  Repentant 
they  will  come  forth  purified  and  Jehovah,  v/ho  has  loved  them  unceas- 
ingly, will  restore  them  to  their  full  privileges  as  his  children. 
"They  shall  return;  they  shall  revive  as  the  grain,  and  blossom  as 
the  vine."    They  shall  live  in  the  perpetual  newness  of  life  and 
Jehovah  will  constantly  shade  them  and  sustain  them. 

f 
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PART  V 

Chapter  VI       Phe  Surrjnary 

From  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history  there  had  been  raised  up 
prophets  among  them  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  God, 
might  be  preserved  and  developed  into  a  universal  religion,    '^rorn  the 
time  v;hen  Israel  had  been  delivered  from  Sgyr)tian  bondage  there  began 
the  development  of  a  pure  and  ethical  idea  and  worship  of  Jehovah  and  it 
v/as  the  preservation  of  high  and  lofty  ideals  that  gave  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews  to  the  world  rather  than  the  religion  of  Chemosh  or  any 
other  god  which  was  not  wholly  ethical.    In  each  succeeding  age  the  pro- 
phets had  held  "fast  to  that  which  was  good"  and  preserved  it  for  the 
next . 

But  the  development  of  a  religion  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  people;  thus  in  this  paper  it  was 
considered  wise  to  take  a  survey  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  .min- 
istry and  the  writing  of  these  pioneer  literary  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century;  Ar.os,  who  opened  up  the  "prophetic  period"  and  Hoseajhis 
younger  court eraporary . 

Israel  was  in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  surroundings.    The  land 
of  Canaan  had  always  been  a  prey  for  larger  and  more  aggressive  nat5-ons  - 
Syria  had  been  eager  to  enlarge  her  domain,  Assyria  looked  with  longing 
and  covetous  g&ze  on  that  territory  as  a  means  of  approach  to  Sgypt ,  and 
even  Egypt  had  used  her  as  ah  out  post  and  tool  till  because  of  her  own 
domestic  troubles,  she  was  fit  neither  to  use  nor  help  her.    Syria  might 
have  dominated  Israel  had  not  Assyria  come  to  her  own  doors  and  demanded 
submission  to  her  greater  power.    Israel's  divided  kingdom  had  not 
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produced  harmony  within  her  own  states.    The  northern  kingdom  could  not 
trust  the  southern,  and  the  southern  held  no  confidence  in  the  northern; 
both  made  alliances  with  foreign  powers  against  each  other. 

Israel  also  had  difficulties  with  her  more  in^inediate  neighbors, 
The  people  of  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  Moab,  Gilead  and  3dom  had  fought 
against  her,  had  tainted  her  with  their  foreign  cultus  and  were  treach- 
erous and  cruel. 

With  the  coining  of  Jeroboam  TI  to  the  throne  of  the  northern 
kingdom  Israel  began  to  see  better  days.    The  Assyrian  advance  had 
forced  Syria  to  withdraw  to  her  o^Am  territory.    Jeroboam,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  enlarged  Israel's  possessions  to  the  old  area  of  the  time 
of  David.    Comparative  peace  in  the  land  gave  time  and  opportunity 
for  r.editation  and  writing.     Great  wealth  was  acquired  and  prosperity 
was  evident  for  people  had  fine  houses  luxuriously  furnished,  the 
sanctuary  coffers  were  well  filled  froin  the  gifts  and  offerings,  there 
was  much  drinking  and  elaborate  revellings. 

But  wealth  and  leisure  had  fostered  an  unwholesome  social 
and  economic  situation.    The  rich  had  gained  in  power  over  the  poor; 
the  richer  they  became  the  more  they  coveted  even  the  little  they 
exacted  from  the  poor  till  they  lost  all  sense  of  mercy  and  "grieved 
not  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph". 

A  period  of  anarchy  followed  this  season  of  prosperity; 
there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  petty  kings.    Assassinations,  poor 
government,  and  disregard  of  law  and  true  religion  had  weakened  the 
morale  of  the  nation  and  led  to  the  making  of  foreign  alliances  con- 
trary bo  the  arivice  and  vmrning  of  Am.os.    Vice  and  crime  were  rampant 
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and  Israel  did  "that  which  was  9vil  in  the  sight  of  Jehov^ih",  their  God. 

The  religious  situation  was  no  better  than  the  political  and 
social.    It  is  true  they  thought  themselves  very  religious  for  they  ob- 
served their  ritual  and  ceremonies  with  meticulous  care.    They  believed 
in  their  hearts  that  Jehovah  ?/as  their  God  and  ths.t  they  were  His  cho- 
sen people.    They  kept  indeed  the  letter  of  the  law  but  failed  to  feel 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Jehovah,  their  Godj and  His  law  in  their  hearts 
and  lives.    As  yet  they  saw  no  relationship  between  religion  B.nd  conduct. 
They  believed  in  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  "day  of  Jehovah"  in  heaven 
and  "Sheol"  and  even  in  the  ethical  character  of  Jehovah  but  had  not  learned 
to  realize  their  unique  privileges  as  the  "chosen  ones"  of  Jehovah.  Their 
religion  had  become  so  mixed  with  the  practices  of  the  Baals  of  the  land 
that  as  they  brought  their  offerings  and  sacrifices  to  the  "high  places" 
and  to  the  "Ashera"  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  cultus  ^rora  that  of  Israel  except  for  the  use  of  the  name 
"Jehovah".    They  profaned  the  sanctuaries  by  the  pra.ctice  of  prostitution 
and  other  attrocities  done  in  the  name  of  religion.    Their  military  suc- 
cesses and  national  prosperity  were  regarded  as  a  favor  from  Jehovah  thus 
fostering  an  increasingly  extravagant  worship. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  Am.os  and  Hosea 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Amos  as  a  herdsman  of  the  Jud^iean  steppes  while 
amazingly  well  acquainted  with  Israel's  situation,  felt  her  sins  and 
shortcomings  only  as  one  afar  of^,  and  was  stern  and  relentless  in  his 
attitude  of  judgment;  v/hile  Hosea  a  citizen  of  Israel,  had  not  only  visited 
Sphraim  but  v;as  intimately  acquainted  with  her.    He  shared  her  sin  and 
guilt  but  having  learned  to  know  his  God,  he  yearned  for  his  people  with 
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an  unquenchable  love  which  he  knew  Jehovah  too  rnust  have  for  them. 

Through  the  experiences  o^  li^e  Amos  and  Hosea  heard  their  call 
to  prophesy.    God  "took"  Amos  "from  following  the  flocks"  and  bid  him 
"Go,  prophesy  to  Israel"  though  it  was  not  until  he  felt  himself  as  a 
pluiiib-line  in  the  hand  of  God  as  a  tool  for  the  straightening  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  nation  that  he  went , on  his  mission  to  Israel-    Through  domes- 
tic tragedy  Hosea  was  quickened  to  a  new  energy  in  his  prophetic  career 
for  in  the  sorrow  and  shsrae  of  an  unfaithful  vafe^whom  he  still  loved  as 
his  own  life^he  sav;  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  own  beloved  nation  and  the 
yearning  of  a  loving  God  for  its  return. 

In  Chapter  III  we  find  that  many  passages  in  both  Aros  and  Hosea 
are  doubted  as  originating  with  those  early  writers.    Arguments  for  and 
against  by  various  scholars  have  been  given  and  finally  the  following 
as  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned  have  been  excluded  on  the  basis  of 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  positively  do  not  belong  to  the  author  in 
whose  book  they  appear.    Thus,  in  Arnos  we  reject  1:1;  2:4,5;  and  9:8-15. 
From  Hosea  1:7;  3:5;  4:15;  6:11;  8:14;  14:9. 

Having  consulted  the  writings  of  various  scholars  on  the  thesis 
to  this  point  it  remains  to  compare  in  parallel  colurns  the  texts  of  the 
two  books  themselves  concerning  the  life  and  teachings  of  Amos  and  Hoses, 
giving  references  and  verses  for  each  topic  as  given  in  the  outline. 
In  feet  very  little  is  known  about  these  two  seers  except  v:hat  they  them.- 
selves  have  told  us  from  which  ive  may  draw  our  conclusions  and  around 
which  we  m^y  weave  many  a  fancy.    They  tell  us  o^  their  citizenship  and 
occupation.     Indirectly  v/e  figure  out  the  dates  of  their  ministries: 
Am.os  from  about  780-740  B.C.  and  Hosea  750-735  B.C.    Te  learn  their  "call" 
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came  through  real  life  exoerience  nnd  was  an  answer  to  the  challenge  of  a 
nation's  need  of  God.    From  their  writings  we  learn  r.uch  of  the  T:*revailing 
social  and  religious  custorr.s.    To  Amos*  description  of  social  and  econora.c 
disorders , which  he  sums  up  as  "unrighteousness",  Hosea  adds  and  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  the  knov/ledge  of  Jehovah"  as  the  root  of  all  the  sin.    He  sums 
it  UT)  in  the  one  word  "whoredom". 

The  prophets  remind  Israel  again  and  again  of  Jehovah's  faith- 
fulness to  thera  from  the  days  of  illgypt.    Amos  in  terms  of  just  and  stern 
righteousness.    Hosea  in  terras  of  a  loving  father.    Both  are  persecuted 
for  their  stern  denouncement  of  Israel's  sins.    Amos  offers  no  hope  for 
his  last  word  is  judgment  end  doom  vrhich  con;plet6ly  overshadov/s  his  faint 
suggestion  that  "it  r^:ay  be  that  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts,  will  be  gracious 
unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph".    But  Hosea  sees  in  the  approaching  doom  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  chastising  his  beloved  children.    As  a  righteous  God  He 
must  punish  them  for  their  sins,  but  as  a  loving  God  must  afterwards  save 
them,  to  a  great  and  glorious  life. 

Throughout  both  books  there  are  many  specific  tea.chings  concern- 
ing prophecy  and  religion.    These  prophets  of  Israel  indeed  felt  that  in 
spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  prophetic  guild  that  Jehovah  still  spoke 
to  Israel  through  hum.an  mind  and  tongue.    Neither  belonged  to  these 
guilds  but  both  were  filled  with  the  fiery  passion  of  a  burning  m.essage 
for  Israel.    The  heart  of  Amos'  message  was/'Let  justice  roll  down  as 
waters  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.",  while  Hosea,  going  to  the 
root  of  righteousness  leavened  his  whole  ministry  and  message  with  that 
illimitable  principle  of  successful  1  iving,  "For  T  desire  goodness  snd  not 
sacrifice*  and  the  knowledge  of  God  rove  than  burnt  offerings'.' 
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